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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday 
in Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman— 
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Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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BY THINE OWN SOUL'S LAW. 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care.— 
Sing thou thy song and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give, 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


are better adapted for this particular work 
than men. They are more exact in touch, 
more expeditious in handling the sched- 
ules, more at home in adjusting the deli- 
cate mechanism of the machine, and ap- 
parently more ambitious to make a good 
record.’ 

*‘Now if the male clerk is the average 
male, and the female clerk the average fe- 
male, the case seems ended. ‘Dux femina 
facti.’”” 


*++- 


The Pennsylvania State Prohibition 
Nominating Convention, at Harrisburg, 
Aug. 20, resolved ‘‘That all citizens, with- 
out distinction of sex, race, or nationality, 
should have the power of the ballot, upon 
such educational basis as the Legislature 


| may deem wise for their protection and 





In the Constitutional Convention now in | 
session at Jackson, Miss., Delegate John | 
W. Fewell, on August 21, offered a resolu- 
tion as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that itis a condition necessary to the solution 
of the franchise problem that the right to vote 
shall be secured by proper constitutional enact- | 
ment to every woman who shall have resided in | 
this State six months and who shall be 21 years | 
of age or upward, and who shall own or whose | 
husband, if she have a husband, shall own real | 
estate situated in this State of the clear value of 
$200 over and above allencumbrances. ,The vote 
of every woman voting in any election shall be 
cast by some male elector, who shall be there- 
unto authorized in writing by such woman so en- 
titled to vote, such constitutional enactment not 
to be framed so as to grant to women the right 
to hold office. 

Under the rules, the resolution should 
have gone to the committee on elective fran- 
chise, but by unanimous consent Mr. Few- 
ell was allowed to take the floor in support 
of his resolution. He made the most of 
his opportunity, and in a twenty-minutes’ 
speech made a deep impression on his hear- 
ers. He urged thata special committee be 
appointed to report upon the question, but 
the committee on elective franchise re- 
garded such a reference, with the instruc- | 
tion suggested, as infringing upon their | 
prerogative, and after two hours’ discus- 
sion Mr. Fewell struck out the objection- 
able clause of his resolution, and had it 
referred in the usual way. Delegate Hud- 
son, of Yazoo, also offered an amendment 
providing for woman suffrage with a prop- 
erty and educational qualification, and 
with the Australian ballot system. The 
Associated Press despatches say: ‘The 
woman suffrage idea is growing in favor | 
among the best minds of the convention.” 


——_——_  o—__——___ 


the advancement of the best interests of 


the State.” 
> 





The suffrage campaign in South Dakota 
is still in need of funds. Dakota is now 
the important field of work. Success there 
means another State with equal rights for 
women. That fact would be a constant 
argument for suffrage in all the States; so 
that help there means help to the suffrage 
cause everywhere. Every one who can 
should contribute to the expense of the 
work now going on there. Donations for 
this purpose may be sent to Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford, at the Riggs House, Washing- 
ton, D. C., treasurer of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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A GREAT ORGANIZATION—ONE WOMAN’S 
WORK. 





BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


The National Temperance Society was 
organized in New York City in 1865, for 
the purpose of supplying a sound and able 
temperance literature, which did not then 
exist. The early years of the society 
were mainly spent in this work, and then 
it became necessary to pursue an aggres- 
sive and a missionary course. For the 


last twenty years it has worked to pro- | 


mote the cause of total abstinence from 
the use, manufacture and sale of all alco- 
holic beverages, and to unify and concen- 
trate the temperance sentiment of the 
nation against the drink habit and the 


| drink traffic. 


The Society is thoroughly non-partisan 


| in politics and non-sectarian in religion. 


It has vice-presidents in every State, and 
agents inevery community. Its literature 
furnishes physiological investigation, so- 
cial appeal, temperance text-books, politi- 
cal argument, scientific experiment, legis- 
lative and scientific facts, religious instruc- 
tion, and, in short, temperance literature 
adapted to every rank and condition in 
society. It holds conferences, conven- 


services, works in Congress to promote 
national temperance interests, sends mis- 
sionaries and temperance literature to the 
freedmen of the South, and sends a spe- 
cially prepared volume on the various 
phases of the temperance question to 
every colored minister and church of the 
South. 

It has expended over $1,000,000 in the 
last twenty years in treating and circulat- 
ing a sound temperance literature, and in 
carrying on the missionary work of the 
Society. It has over 1,850 different publi- 
cations of all sorts and sizes on its cata- 
logue, from the one-page tract up to the 
bound volume of a thousand pages. All 
are printed on clear, white paper, of ex- 


| cellent quality, in handsome type, easy to 


Evidence of the tendency of public sen- | 
timent in the South is afforded by the ac- 
tion of a convention of Prohibitionists at | 
Russellville, Ark., from about one-half of 
the counties of the State. The convention 
passed resolutions in favor of ‘‘equal wages 
for equal work, regardless of sex; and for | 
such a ballot reform as shall secure to the | 
voter the most free, fair, and untram- 
melled secret ballot; and that the fran- 
chise shall not depend on race, color, or 
sex.” 
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The N. Y. Independent says: 


‘*Here is a fact more than interesting ; it 
is important. It is the statement made by 
Superintendent Porter about the relative 
efficiency of the male and female clerks in 
counting with an electrical machine the 
population returns made by the census 
enumerators : 

‘**The average number counted by the 
women clerks was 9,590 families, or 47,950 
persons; and by the men clerks 6,587 fam- 
ities, or 32,935 persons. Thus it will be 
seen that the women averaged nearly one- 
half more than the men. It is also worth 
noting that of the 43 that counted more | 
than 10,000, 38 were women and only five 


| have been written by women. 


| The Society publishes 


| of 150,000. 


read even under trying circumstances. 
Allthese publications have been expressly 
written for the Society, by over 350 
writers. 
published annually during the last twenty 
years, or 800,000,000 in the aggregate. 

It has published 163 temperance volumes 
for Sunday school libraries, 139 of which 
These 
books are tales or romances, and 450,000 


| of them are in over 10,000 Sunday schooi 


changing hands every week. 
three monthly 
papers, which have a monthly circulation 
In its missionary work, in the 
South among the freed people, in jails, 
penitentiaries, prisons, shops, hospitals, 
and on the frontier, and in its free distri- 
bution of literature, it has expended over 


libraries, 


| $400,000, and would have done more, with 


increased funds. 
The National Temperance Society was 
the pioneer in the work of preparing 


scientific temperance text books for use in | 


public schools. It brought out the ‘“Tem- 


| perance Lesson Book” of Dr. B. W. Rich- 


men. These facts, and, indeed, the record | ardson, of England, one of the ablest phy- 
of the entire six weeks, show that women 


sicians of the world, and celebrated as the 


author of the ‘Cantor Lectures on Alco- 
| hol.” It remains to-day the ablest work 
| of the kind in existence, and is the armory 
from which lesser text-books draw their 
munition. The society has spent thousands 
of dollars in this work. 
| Ihave prepared this incomplete and 
crude résumé of the work of the National 
Temperance Society—interesting in itself 
| to temperance reformers—because it gives 
me opportunity to sketch a remarkable 


little woman, who is a very important | 


factor in the organization. Mr. John N. 
Stearns is the main man of the National 
Society, its corresponding secretary and 
publishing agent. Ubiquitous at all tem- 
perance gatherings, prominent among 
Good Templars, earnest and enthusiastic 
in his work, Mr. Stearns is known every- 
where among temperance people, and is 
both brain and motive power of the publi- 
cation house. A large body of male direc- 
tors are at his back, but they do not alto- 
gether re-enforce him, as does a quiet 
little woman in the office, nominally his 
head clerk, but who supplements him so 
perfectly in his plans as to become almost 
his other self. 

Miss Penney began with the Society at 
its formation, in 1865, then quite a young 
girl, entering the office before a tract, pa- 
per, or book was issued ; and has grown up 
with the business. She has a thorough 
knowledge of the details of the house, 
possessed by no one else in its employ, 
can give the names of the various persons 
who have written its publications, the 
prices paid the authors, the parties who 
deal in its literature, the rates of discount 
allowed, what is the financial status of the 
Society from month to month, what are 
its liabilities and its assets, and what the 
cash value of the stock on hand. 

She has kept the subscription and other 
books of the office, maintains correspond- 
ence with the authors in the employ of the 
establishment, draws all orders on the 
treasurer for their compensation and that 
of the missionaries, possesses power of at- 
torney to sign and endorse checks, which 








Over 40,000,000 pages have been | 


} 
| 
{ 


| circulation of over 100,000, and a semi- 
tions, mass-meetings and Sunday evening | 


through her hands. | 
She sends weekly and monthly state- | 
ments to the treasurer, reads twice the | 


proof of every Sunday school book and | 


juvenile publication, writes the reviews of | nineteenth century, he need not exclaim: 


books sent in for notice, and writes or 
selects the mottoes for the various illu- 
minategl birthday, anniversary, or reward | 
ecards for children, of which hundreds of 
thousands are sent out annually, all teach- 
ing temperance. She edits the Youth's 
Temperance Banner, which has a monthly 


monthly edition of over 25,000. She edits 
the Water Lily, a temperance paper for 
younger children, with a monthly circula- 
tion of over 30,000. 

She edited the ‘Brooklet Series,” a set of 
six handsomely-illustrated gift books for 
children, of which 24,000 have been sold, 
the ‘Water Lily Series,” the ‘Crystal | 
Rill Series,” and other collections of tem- 
perance stories. She has prepared three | 
series of the “Juvenile Temperance Re- 
citer,” in general use in the Bands of Hope; | 
seven series of ‘*Temperance Readings and 
Recitations,” of which 30,000 have been 
sold; a song book entitled ‘Rallying 
Songs for Young Teetotallers,” which is | 
immensely popular; and ‘‘Concert Tem- 
perance Exercises: or, Helps for Enter- 
tainments.”’ 

The National Temperance Advocate, pub- 
lished by the society, a very able monthly | 
periodical, is edited by Aaron M. Powell, | 
well known to readers of the Woman's | 
JOURNAL. It is the only temperance pa- | 
per of the country that gives one a | 
monthly survey of the temperance move- 
ment in its entirety throughout the world- 
All other temperance papers are devoted | 
to some one phase of the cause, or are the 
organs of societies. With this single ex- 
ception, Miss Penney edits, superintends, 
directs or manages all the publishing busi- | 
ness of this great house. Withal, she is so 
quiet, modest, and unpretentious that, ac- 
quainted with her for years, I have never 
fathomed her possibilities, nor dreamed of 
her achievements, until this summer, when 
circumstances compelled me to know her 
better. This season has enriched me with 
the friendly acquaintance of half a dozen 
very superior women, among whom Miss 
Penney does not stand east. Where is the 
abiding place of this capable’ little woman, 
who is as good and lovable as she is capa- 
ble; do you ask? At58 Reade Street, New 
York, Headquarters of the National Pub- 
lication House. Call and see her. 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 


For the past two months, the King’s 
Daughters of New Orleans have been or- 
ganizing a much-needed reform that will 
be a material aid to working-women who 


| are clerks in the large Canal Street shops, 


| 


| type-writers, bookkeepers, etc., in the 


offices of mercantile firms. This consists 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT contributes to 
the September Wide Awake a pretty ‘‘ac- 
tion song’’ with original music. 

Mrs. P. D. Ricwarps received the first 
premium for display of native plants at 
the exibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 


| in establishing, in the vicinity of Canal | ticultuzal Society. 
| Street, a lunch-room and toilet-room for | 





is necessary in the frequent absences of | Working-woman is a necessity in the life 
Mr. Stearns from the office, while every | °f to-day, and to her must be accorded the 
dollar of the publicatior department passes | Tights and privileges due to all woman- 


| publisher, was urged by leading citizens 
| to run for trustee. Finding that the ma- | Tenn., of which Memphis isthe seat. Miss 


| and four, after they had reached the poll, | 


joint deeds with their husbands of home- 


cause to regret it. 


the use of these ladies during the half hour 
given them fora midday rest. No lunch 
will be furnished by the Exchange, but 
tables supplied with table-cloths, glasses, 
plates, knives and forks and ice-water will 
be set in readiness for those ladies who de- 
sire to bring a luncheon and eat it in the 
dining-room of the Exchange. The recep- 
tion and dining-room has been supplied 
with small round tables and chairs, a com- 
fortable writing-desk, and a large library 
table with the current newspapers and 
magazines. The toilet-room is furnished 
with washstands, mirrors, and all con- 
veniences. These rooms are retired, and 
are in every way suitable for the purpose 
of the Exchange, which is to furnish a 
quiet and cool resting-place for the tired 
workers during the noonday hour. Sec- 
ondary to this, the Exchange will be open 
to all ladies who desire to rest and refresh 
themselves, on the payment of the small 
fee of twocents. Working-women will be 
charged twenty-five cents a month for the 
use of the rooms, or one cent a day. 

The Business Woman’s Exchange is con- 
trolled by the King’s Daughters of New 
Orleans. Twenty-two circles have pledged 
themselves to support the enterprise. The 
board of management is formed of a rep- 
resentative from each one of these circles. 
Mrs. Leon Jastremski is president. 

If this enterprise does no other good 
than to direct the attention of the owners 
of large establishments who employ ladies 
to the imperative demand for such com- 
forts for their employees, it will have ac- 
complished its end. Public opinion is 
steadily forming on this question. The 


hood. She can no lohger be treated with 
silent contempt; her wants and her neces- 
sities must be accorded a gracious hearing. 

Were Archimedes living in this great 


“Give mea fulcrum on which to rest and 
I will move the earth,” for to-day, when 
women band themselves together to ac- 
complish any good work, their persever- 
ance, enthusiasm, energy, and untiring 
zeal form a lever that can move the world. 
—Olive Otis, in the Louisiana Review. 
e+ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 


PERRY.—Mabel Tallman was elected 
trustee. 12 of the 38 votes were cast by 
women. 

STAPLETON.—Mrs. Mary Ann Bascom 
received 121 votes for trustee. The young 
men generally voted for her. 

Warsaw.—Twenty women voted. Mrs. 
Harrington had a large vote for trustee. 

West NEW BRIGHTON.—Miss Frances 
Moore was elected librarian unanimously. 

CENTRALIA.—Mrs. H. D. Love was 
elected trustee. Three women voted. 

SINCLAIRVILLE.—The best men tried to 
elect two ladies trustees, and only failed 
by four votes. 

BRIGHTON HEIGHTS.—Mrs. Scribner, 
wife of John H. Scribner, the well-known 





chine politician whose term expired, had 
matters ‘‘fixed” to re-elect him, she de- 
cided to wait till next year. 

GATEs.—Ten women voted. Two held 


steads, four had children in the school, 


made verbal leases of a room each. Threats 
were made to contest the women’s votes; 
but after examining the law, the contest 


was dropped. 
NEw BricHTon.—W. J. Edwards, dis- 


Miss LILLIAN PHELPs, of St. Catharines, 
Ont., is probably the best known, and up 
to date the ablest speaker among women 
in Canada, always excepting Mrs. Letitia 
Youmans. Miss Phelps is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Schoo! of Oratory. 


Miss MINNIE TRUEBLOOD, president of he 


the Equal Suffrage Association of Kokomo, 
Ind., is one of the chief dry-goods mer- 
chants of that city. The Association is 
flourishing. It has more than a hundred 
members. They celebrated the admission 
of Wyoming with a picnic. 


MRS. PRESIDENT Pox, of Nashville, 
Tenn., will be eighty-seven years old the 
third of September. She is bright and 
cheerful, and earnestly interested in all 
the reform work of women, though herself 
a lady of the old school. She is a devoted 
member of the Presbyterian church. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON has se 
cured a complete set of authentic like- 
nesses for her new book, ‘‘Our Early Presi- 
dents, Their Wives and Children,” which 
will be published by D. Lothrop Company. 
Nearly all are reproductions of paintings 
and miniatures in the possession of the 
presidential families. 


Mrs. EstHER Morris was elected a 
delegate to the Republican County Con- 
vention in Cheyenne, Wyoming. She 
nominated Miss Estelle Reel, sister of a 
former mayor of Cheyenne, for county 
superintendent of schools. Miss Reel, who 
is described as a bright and capable young 
woman, received the highest number of 
votes, and is the regular nominee. 


Mrs. 8. S. WEATHERBY, the Prohibition 
candidate for superintendent of public in- 
struction in Kansas, has always taken much 


jnterest in the cause of education, and was. 


unanimously elected clerk of the school 
board in her home district two years ago, 
Her husband was for nine years connected 
with Baker University. Mrs. Weatherby 
has been the president of the Coffey Coun- 
ty W.C.T. U. for several years, and is 
also State superintendent of press work. 


Miss JESSIE A. ACKERMAN, the second 
‘‘round-the-world-missionary” for the W. 
C. T. U., lately addressed a Congregational 
Conference in Japan, composed of about 
forty native ministers, and a religious gath- 
ering of about six hundred Buddhist stu- 
dents. The students were trying to cry 
down a man who was speaking, and great 
confusion prevailed, but they listened to 


Miss Ackerman, and frequently applauded. » 


MADAME CARNOT, wife of the French 
President, is said to have done more to 
strengthen the republic than all the poli- 
ticians have accomplished. The French 
like a democracy tempered with splendor 
and associated with fine manners, which 
the plebeian and commonplace administra- 
tion of the Grévys omitted. Madame Car- 
not’s personal grace, elegance, and charm, 
and the good taste of the entertainments at 
the Elysée, are now reconciling the irrecon- 
cilables to a president in place of a king. 


Miss NELLIE O’DONNELL, who is but 
twenty-four years of age, is the Superin- 
tendent of Education of Shelby County, 


O’Donnell was elected by a large majority 
over her male competitor and predecessor, 
who, however, attempted to assume the 
office, claiming that it was unconstitutional 
in Tennessee for a woman to hold the po- 
sition. The little woman maintained her 
ground, and public sentiment was so 
greatly in her favor that the Legislature 
has passed a law making women eligible 
to the post. . 


Miss ALLI TRYGG, of Finland, who is so 





trict clerk-elect, publishes in the Sentinel | 
a card of thanks to “‘the lady and gentle- | 
men voters who favored him with their | 
support,’ and hopes they may never have | 


yw 
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Miss Ada Heather Biggs, Lady Dilke, 


and the Hon. Mrs. Jeune have established | 
a series of ‘‘happy evenings” for the Lon- 

don Board School children. 
dren, belonging to very poor families, are 
to be invited fortnightly to a comfortable | 


These chil- | 


room, and entertained with games, music, | 


+ magic lantern pictures and amusing talks. 


pleasantly remembered as one of the In- 
ternational Council at Washington, has 
started a workmen’s kitchen, where 300 
workmen are taking their meals every day. 
There is a reading-room attached. She 
has also started a monthly journal’ for 
woman’s rights in the Swedish language. 
The State also furnishes her money for a 


building containing a large library, a read- © 


ing-room, a school for workmen’s chil- 
dren, that is, a kindergarten, and a home 


for babies when their mothers are at work. © 


There will also be a room for workingmen 


and women to have meetings and music in 


the evenings. 
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ANNIE ETHERIDGE. 


F. O. Talbot, in the ational Tribune, 
gives an interesting account of the bravery 
shown by Annie Etheridge during the 
war: 

She was born in Detroit, Mich., was mar- 
ried to Mr. Etheridge, and early in the 
war, like many another wife, she went 
with him to the front, he being a member 
of the Second Michigan. After his death 
she remained with the brigade, doing what 
she could to alleviate the sufferings of the 
soldiers, and finally became closely asso- 
ciated with the Fifth Michigan, with which 
regiment she claimed membership, al- 
though aiding the sick and wounded of 
other commands when opportunity offered. 
To the Fifth, however, she was known and 
spoken of as “Our Annie,” and.always 
made the regiment camp her home. Com- 
rade Talbot says: ‘‘Any one of the boys 
would promptly resent any uncompliment- 
ary remarks about her, and will yet.” She 
is an honorary and honored member of the 
regimental association, and her presence 
at the annual reunions is eagerly looked 
forward to by “ther boys.” 

Her service was almost wholly at the 
front, where active business was being 
transacted. She has numerous certificates 
and letters from prominent officers of the 
corps, division, brigade, and regiment, in- 
cluding Gen. Hancock, attesting her ser- 
vices, together with touching letters from 
the friends of sofiiers whose last hours she 
strove to make comfortable, and from sol- 
diers whose wounds she dressed on the 
battle-field. She is credited by undoubted 
authority with having been present in 
twenty-eight battles, many times under 
heavy fire. In April, 1863, she received the 
Kearney Medal of Honor from the hands 
of Major-Gen. Birney, in the presence of 
the entire division. At Chancellorsville 
& bullet clipped across the back of her left 
hand, leaving a scar and wounding her 
horse. ‘The frightened animal dashed with 
her though a piece of timber and into the 
midst of Gen. Howard’s routed, disorgan- 
ized and fleeing troops, whom she tried to 
rally. She was also with the regiment in 
the midst of the bloody fight at Boydton 
Plank Road (or Hatcher’s Run), October 
27, 1864, at which place the writer, a pri- 
vate of Company D., was wounded. 

After the war, ‘‘Annie” married Charles 
E. Hooks, a one-armed veteran of the Sev- 
enth Connecticut, and they reside in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





e+ 
MRS. LEAVITT IN DENMARK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I had the pleasure of attending a wom- 
an’s suffrage meeting yesterday, called by 
the Danish Society, at which were present 
delegates from Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
land. 

The speaking was in these languages, 





except that I said a few words in English, | 


and was interpreted, though nearly half 
the persons in the room raised their hands 
as able to understand English. 

Mrs. Selmer, who accompanied 
translated a few things, but as I under- 





| are with true manliness in men. 





| 


casts a needless slur upon a grand and 
fundamental movement. 

We err if we copy after the ‘“‘ways” of 
men. Let us be ourselves, and not weak 
imitations of men, and thus sooner shall 


we show those who are not yet with us | 


en, and the sooner shall we show them 
that education, thought-power, executive 


ability, courage, truth, are as compatible 


with feminine delicacy and purity, femi- 


| that the movement is not unsexing wom- | 


nine sweetness and grace, as purity, gen- | 
tleness, sweet temper, and unselfishness | 


tated to speak of another point, as, per- 


I hesi- | 


haps, it applies best to one lady, lest the | 


shadow should fall upon others; 
I decide to mention it. In the northern 
continental cities, there are as yet but few 
lady physicians. In one of these cities 
that | have recently visited, a lady phy- 
sician of much ability and skill, fully in 
accord with the movements for the eleva- 
tion.of women, joins with men in smoking 
and drinking, and the use of oaths—no, I 
will say it squarely as I would of a man— 
swearing. ‘These were not her habits till 
she began to practise medicine. Presently, 
when the movement is more general here, 
as it is in America and England, these un- 
pleasant things wil! be rated at their true 


still, | ‘ 
| you plan a lighter meal for a summer day, 


value, merely as individual eccentricities | 


or mistakes. 

It appears to me we should all be careful 
not to depart from whut is truly feminine, 
nor from any badge of femininity in dress 
or manners, unless it is something that 
really hampers or weakens us. 

It is sure that *‘emancipation of wom- 
en” is progressing rapidly in these Scandi- 


navian lands, and that the movement is | 


much farther advanced than in the more | : 
| than-it could be served?” 


southern countries. 
MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 

Kjiibenham, Denmark, Aug. 5, 1890. 
-*e+- 


THE VETERANS, 


The following poem was written by Mrs. 
M. A. Benjamin, of Oroville, Cal., during 
the recent G. A. R. encampment in Boston: 


Ye gray-haired men, with wounds and scars, 
We look upon your ranks with pride; 
You would, in our dear country’s need, 
To save her honored flag, have died. 


In youth and health ye gladly gave 
Your time, your strength, your limbs, your 
lives ; 
You left your homes, your shops, your plows— 
Yes, left your sweethearts, babes and wives. 


Where hundreds went, but tens came back; 
And some through weary years must drag 
A crippled body, broken health ; 
But, oh, you saved our dear old flag! 


On land or sea no braver men 
E’er fought beneath yon starry sky ; 
No coward blood flowed in your veins; 
Your motto was, ‘‘To win or die.” 


Could greater honor woman crown, 
Although we sought it all our lives, 

Than when we proudly, fondly boast 
We're veterans’ sisters, daughters, wives ? 


| O mothers, teach your lisping babes, 


me, | 


stood so little of what was said, I should | 
like to make a few very brief notes of what | 


I observed in other ways. 

First, I was struck with the number of 
ladies who wore short hair. Again, I did 
not observe one corseted waist among them 
all, that is, the leaders and speakers who 
were moving about and who came under 
observation. All, with oneexception, had 
unusually strong voices, with a peculiar 
timbre that I have not heard in any warm 
country. One only of the ladies exhibited 
an oratory formed after the model taught 
to men in the schools. All the others 
talked in the most easy and natural way, 
with smiles and gestures intermingled, and 
one laughed with her audience. Only one 
was at all slow or hesitating in her speech. 


Objectors were asked to speak, and two | 


or three gentlemen ‘‘improved the oppor- 


tunity,” but from the laughter that fol- | 


lowed the brief reply of some lady, I fancy 
they gained little from their endeavor. 


I have heard two points criticised by | 


ladies who believe in suffrage, but who do 
not act with this society. The first is that 
too many of the society go out of their 
way to speak against Christianity. 
say nothing of the beliefs of either class, 


To | 


I think it bad policy in suffragists to at- | 


tack religious beliefs. It is certain that 
suffrage cannot be carried without the help 
of Christian men and women, and it is also 
true that many will not join a movement 
which seems to them, because of utter- 
ances of some of the leaders,—which are 
not, however, a part of any rules or con- 
stitutions,—to be contrary to their own 
most cherished beliefs. The opposite 
course, so constantly followed by the 
WomAn’'s JOURNAL, and upon the plat- 
form which that paper represents, with its 
results, shows very clearly that I am right. 

Another hindrance is that several of the 
suffragists are said to assume mannish, not 
manly ways. I saw nothing of this; but, 
to sit ina public meeting with an arm on 
the back of a chair and the hand thrust in 


the hair, and one leg thrown over the other, | 


Though they in other things may lag, 
Two things must ever honored be— 
First, God, and then our country’s flag! 


The flag that won at Bunker Hill, 
That Sherman carried to the sea, 
That guided Schofield, Logav, Grant,— 
The flag that ever shall be free. 


The flag that floats o’er North and South, 
O’er East and West, from shore to shore, 
And tells to every passing breeze 
Our land is free forever more! 


Long may God bless the ‘‘Stars and Stripes” 
That never to a foe surrenders, 
And bless the gallant boys in blue, 
“Old Glory’s”’ brave defenders ! 
*e+ 


ARKANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Arkansas Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion held its annual meeting in the Hall of | 


“—~ + 


- 


old oflicers were re-elected, viz.: Clara A. 


McDiarmid, president; Fannie L. Chunn, 
vice-president; Sarah K. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent at large; Kate L. Johnston, record- 


ing secretary ; Sena H. Wallace, treasurer. | 


‘The convention recommended the com- 
mittee on petitions to circulate a petition 
asking of the coming Legislature full suf- 
frage for the women of Arkansas. 


*e- 


A WAY OUT. 





BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


“The difficulty is,” said a worried little | and a most desirable addition to the list of | 


JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1890. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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be buttered. Now scoop out a spoonful from | 
the middle of each andchop it fine. Mince 
a small onion and fry brown in a spoonful 
of butter, add a cupful of bread crumbs, 
and a sprig of minced parsley, with salt | 
and pepper to taste. Mix with the tomato | 
and fill the cavities with it. Sprinkle | 
bread crumbs over the whole, dot with 


| bits of butter, and bake for half an hour in 


| rather a quick oven. 


housekeeper the other day, “that it is | 


really a matter of dishes. I mean that, if 
you can’t make it look pretentious enough 
to satisfy the boys, or, for that matter, 
their father either. Don't you see what 
an important part the platter plays? The 
vegetables are all in subordinate dishes, 


and there is instant suspicion, when a | 


masculine member of the family sees a 
vegetable dish in the place of honor, that 
he is about to be defrauded. If I only 
knew how to spread them out, but I don’t, 
and so [ have to provide the everlasting 
steak or roast.”’ 

‘“*But why don’t you dress one of the 
vegetables to take the piace of meat?” 

*“Howcan you? Itmustbe boiled some- 
how, or mashed, or some of the things 
that reduce its bulk. Things would be 
lost on platters.” 

‘*Not if you surround them with sauces. 
You have been abroad. Don’t you re- 
member the great platters of macaroni 
with tomato sauce, a mighty mound that 
came On as a separate course, and that dis- 
appeared before the pension appetite faster 


‘But that was Italy. We eat things 
there in a fashion no American dreams 
of.”’ ; 

“So much the worse for the American, 
then. Every doctor announces that we 
eat far too much meat; every new medical 
book has its word about the 


| induced by too much meat, yet we go on 
filling our boys and girls with it three | 





times a day, and laying a foundation of 
over-stimulated nerves for the doctor to 
patch by and by. Meat has its place, but 
once a day is enough for anybody but a 
hod-carrier, and with our boundless sup- 
ply of fruits and vegetables and grains, 
one need never miss it. It is easier for 
a poor cook to dump a steak into a 
pan, and leave it there till it is wanted, 
than to prepare some substitute, and I 
dare say your own brain may be called 
upon to fill the gap, but you may still 
have your big platter.” 

“Three hearty boys and a critical 
father,”’ murmured the little mother. 

‘*The heartier the better. I happen to 
know that you have taught them to eat 
everything, with no prejudices. Now I 
shall tell you of a vegetable cutlet which 
I ate in a London vegetarian restaurant, 
and which deserves introduction every- 


where. To carry out the illusion you 
| May save the delicate bones of some 
French chops, and stick one in each. 


Serve them with a sauce of any kind you 


| like, from tomato to one made of the re- 
; mains of gravy with a little chopped pickle. 


Representatives at Little Rock, Aug. 6, | 


with the president, Mrs. Clara A. McDiar- 
mid, in the chair. 

The singing of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” was followed by prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Besse, of the M. E. Church. 
Mrs. Johnston then read the minutes of 
the last annual meeting, which were 
accepted. 


Do as I tell you, exactly, and let me know 
the result.” 

A week later the little woman entered 
triumphant. 

‘“T have conquered,” she cried. ‘*The 
boys howl for more, and even Arthur has 
not a word to say. Now tell me some 
more.” 

That was the beginning of vegetable cut- 
lets once a week for the Harrington fam- 
ily, and of a special form of tomato with 
eggs, a favorite dish in the Swiss pensions. 
Both require care and delicacy of prepara- 
tion; but they solve the problem of a cen- 
tral dish sufficiently imposing to satisfy 


” 


| eye as well as appetite, and this is how 


Committees were appointed as follows: | 


Resolutions, W. P. Grace, Miss Kate Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. Mary Brooks; petitions, 
W. P. Grace, William Kilpatrick. 

An hour was then devoted to a general 
discussion of the question. 

Addresses in favor of equal suffrage 
were made by Mr. McGinnis, of Redfield, 
and Col. Grace, of Pine Bluff. 


Rey. Mr. Ollinger, of Beebe, noticed 


both are manufactured: First, dismiss all 
prejudices as to ‘‘messes,” and the usual 
objections to the unusual. Then assemble 
your materials, which should be as fol- 
lows: six or eight mealy potatoes, boiled 
and mashed as for the table. with butter 
and hot milk, pepperand salt. Mince fine 
two button onions and fry brown in a lit- 
tle butter. Have ready six of the tiny car- 


| rots which mature in July, and which have 


the progress made in twenty years, and | 


closed with the quotation, *‘This govern- 
ment can never stand half slave and half 
free.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick, of Malvern; Rev. Mr. 
Besse, of Little Rock; Rev. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin, of Hot Springs; Rev. Mr. Moore, of 
Morrilton; Mrs. H. P. Edmonson, of the 
Little Rock club,—all signified their hearty 
endorsement of the assertion of Dr. Car- 
men, that ‘the holy motherhood of this 
nation is going to vote.” 


been boiled tender, and four young tur- 
nips. A little cold cauliflower chopped 
has been known to find place in them with 
good result. Chop all and mix well with 
the potato. Now make itin chop or cutlet 
shape; dip in beaten egg, and then in 





diseases | 


When brown, break | 
over the top an egg for each person to be | 
served, and return to the oven till they are 
done, which will be in about five minutes. 
You will find it hearty and satisfactory, 


possibilities for tomatoes.—Congregational- | 
ist. 





e+ 
AN OHIO WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

There is much said in these days about 
the “Ohio man,” who seems to find his 
place in the front ranks everywhere, 
whether through the energy or brain in- 
herited from the brave pioneer ancestry, 
or from the inspiration and impulses 
drawn from our broad expanse of plain, 
majestic forests and sweeping river—the 
big broad out-doors—who can say? No 
matter, he is here—he is everywhere—so 
say the newspapers. 

Where there are men, the inference is | 
that there are women; and so we are 
proud to say that the Ohio woman is not a 
whit behind her brother. From the earli- 
est days of rugged pioneer life, Ohio has 
furnished a grand army of noble, strong, | 
intellectual women, honorably maintain- 
ing their places by the side of the men, 
though under the adverse conditions of 
education and opportunity so grudgingly 
doled out to them in the past. Those 
early mothers, quite as evidently as the 
fathers, have left their imprint of intellect, 
energy, power, and eagerness to overcome 
difficulties, to unearth and grapple with 
the hidden treasures, whether of mental 
or physical science. 

Just now I am feeling not a little proud | 





| of the position which one of my sisters 








cracker dust or Indian meal, and fry brown | 


in hot lard or dripping. They must be 
immersed in the boiling fat like a cutlet, 


| and cotton-seed oil answers quite as well 


| dignity. 


as lard. Drain them dry, lay them ona 
large platter, and surround by a good 
sauce. Serve very hot. 

Tomato with eggs. If possibile, secure 
for this dish one of the long, boat-shaped 
earthen dishes one sees in German and 
Swiss kitchens, as it gives character and 
Peel the tomatoes and set them 


The annual election followed, and the close together in this dish, which must first 


has attained. (I am myself an Ohio wom- 
an.) I have been reading, with much in- 
terest, the articles of Dr. 5S. M. Organ in 
the Microcosm and other periodicals, and 
have noticed with much pleasure the at- 
tention and discussions her able papers 
have called out. Several of her scientific 
articles have commanded a first premium 
among a large number of male competi- 
tors, notably that on the question, 
‘*Whence Does the Sun Derive Its Heat?” 
and ‘‘What is the True Philosophy of the 
Purification of the Blood in the Living 
System?” with others of more or less in- 
terest, indicating profound study and in- 
vestigation. I must not fail to mention 
her able article in refutation of Dr. Mott's 
labored vindication of oleomargarine as a 
harmless and healthful article of diet. 
Dr. Organ’s pen has not only brought her 
before the public of this country as one of 
the ablest writers on scientific subjects, but | 
has attracted the attention of readers of this 
class, and most flattering notices from the 
press in Great Britain. She has also re- 
ceived the compliment of an honorary 
membership, with diploma, from the So- 
ciety of Science, Literature and Art of 
London, she being the only lady of our 
country, as yet, thus honored. 

Dr. Organ is an Ohio woman, though 
now a resident of New York City. She 
chose the profession of medicine in the 
days when it was considered very much 
out of her sphere for a woman to think of 
studying and practising the art of healing. 
A born reformer, she was found in the 
front ranks, from platform and press a 
strong advocate of equal suffrage and 
other reforms, the advocacy of which cost 
so much twenty years ago, though so pop- 
ular to-day. 

Dr. Organ, having lived the theories 
she taught, is to-day, after more than 
twenty years of vigorous labors, in the 
full possession of her mental and physical | 
powers; consequently we may expect to | 
hear much more from her, both from the 
platform and her pen. 

**“MOTHER” STEWART. 
—_——_————_—_¢-¢ ¢—$__—_ 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN AUSTRALIA. 
St. Lucia, BRISBANE, 
QUEENSLAND, AUS., JUNE 9, 1890. } 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A friend has sent me two copies of your | 
admirable JOURNAL. They reached me 
at an appropriate time, when we were 
making preparations for reorganizing our 
‘*Woman’s Suffrage League” in Queens- 
land. I send you a paper, giving an ac- 
count of the preliminary meeting, and will 
keep you informed of our further pro- 
gress. In return,may we ask the favor of 
being placed on your free list? 

I shall send you, from time to time, re- | 
ports of our work in Brisbane. The ‘‘Lady 
Musgrave Lodge” is an institution in which 
you will take an interest, as it bears the | 
name of an American lady, the daughter 
of David Dudley Field. She is one of the | 
sweetest and most lovable of women, and | 
some of us will take good care that her 








name shall never be forgotten in Brisbane. 
The Lodge was established in 1885. Since 
that time, about 3,000 girls have used it, 
with great advantage, as a temporary 
home. I forward last year’s report. Our 
annual meeting will be held in the begin- 
ning of next month. The report for the 
current year will be printed immediately 
after, and it will give me pleasure to for- 
ward you a copy by an early mail. 
AGNES KEITH. 
Hon. Sec’y L. M. Lodge and W. S. League. 
i ad 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 





The Equal Suffrage Association of De- 
troit, Michigan, discussed at one of its 
monthly meetings the question, ‘*What 
Will the Enfranchisement of Women do 
for the Republic?” Mrs. Woodhams said: 


What will the enfranchisement of wom- 
an do for our Republic? Contrast a lovely 
home, presided over by an intelligent. in- 
dustrious, loving and conscientious wife 
and mother, with the disorder of a bache- 
lor’s den, and you will have a faint idea of 
the change that would take place. Wom- 
an would bring to the great family, the 
nation, the same qualities that bless the 
home. The housekeeping of the nation 
would be conducted on a more systematic 
and economical plan, thereby reducing 
unnecessary labor and expense, and con- 
sequently taxation. The disputes of the 
nation would be settled by arbitration and 
not by war. The children would be taken 
from the manufacturing establishments 
and sent to school, making room for the 
thousands of idle men to find employment. 
The work done, and not the sex of the 
worker, would determine the amount of 
wages paid; and I believe the sense of 
justice in woman would so control legisla- 
tion that the workers of the country would 
receive their just share of the reward that 
labor brings. The property relation be- 
tween husband and wife would also be so 
adjusted that a married woman would not 
be dependent upon the generosity of her 
husband for the necessaries or comforts of 
life. 

The nation would stop the destruction 
of the people and the making of criminals 
by the legalized manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks, thereby doing away 
with the necessity of supporting prisons, 
jails, and poorhouses, as well as prevent- 


| ing all the misery and demoralization that 


are the result of liquor traffic. I think 
legal steps would be taken to prevent a 
sacrifice of girls and women to gratify the 
lust of men. I sometimes wonder which 
is injured more, the oppressed or the op- 
pressor. The first may suffer more phys- 
ically, but the other is demoralized and 
brutalized. Theenfranchisement of wom- 
an would prevent this disastrous effect of 
oppression, and teach man to respect wom- 
an as an equal. 

It would also develop self-respect in 
woman. She would be a citizen of this 
country, and would feel her responsibility 
as such. She would be less frivolous, 
read fewer novels, pay less attention to 
fashions, think less about her physical 
weaknesses and petty annoyances. She 
would take more interest in public affairs. 
She would study the science of govern- 
ment. The filthy pool of politics as it now 
exists would be put through a purifying 
process, so that it would not be demoral- 
izing to either men or women to enter. 

This new field of work, new responsi- 
bilities, and the new hope that the fran- 
chise would bring to woman, could not 
help benefiting her. Anything that im- 
proves woman improves the race. If in- 
dividuals are improved physically, mental- 
ly, and morally, the country that is made 
up of individuals will be benefited in pro- 
portion. Woman’s enfranchisement will 
be the salvation of the country. It will 
then be in reality what it now claims to be 
—‘*A government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 
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| THE WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB, OF AKRON, 
0H. 


. 


April 14, 1890, a handbill was sent out 
containing the following announcement: 

‘“*A Working Girls’ Club has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Akron, 
meeting in the parlors of the Union, Room 
16, Arcade Block, at half past seven every 
Friday jevening. Classes in stenography, 
penmanship, book-keeping, language or 
any other desired study will be organized 
according to the wishes oftheClub. Free 
instruction in sewing, dressmaking, house- 
keeping, etc., if desired. Any woman or 
girl, of good moral character, receiving 
wages for any kind of work, is eligible for 
membership, and is hereby cordially in- 
vited to attend the meetings of the Club 
and ‘Lend a Hand.’ ” 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

These bills were carried to the principal 
factories where girls were employed, and 
put in the daily papers. 

The Friday evening after this notice, 
twenty-five girls met at the parlors of the 
Union, and classes were organized and 
work arranged for the next meeting. The 
largest classes were those in sewing, cook- 
ing and German. 

A circle of King’s Daughters, from the 
best families in town, formed the nucleus 
around which gathered a club of forty- 
nine members, divided as to occupations 
as follows: Thirteen domestics, eleven 


| shop-girls, three clerks, seven stenograph- 


ers, one telephone operator, one milliner, 
one dressmaker, one music-teacher, one 
printer, and one librarian; the remainder 
being housekeepers at their own homes. 
The club held regular meetings with in- 
creasing interest and membership until 
June 13, when it disbanded for vacation 
until September 1. 
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There was no expense to the members 
of the Club, as the W. C. T. U. gave the 
use of their rooms, heated and lighted, 
the necessary school supplies were given | 
by generous dealers, and the teachers of 
classes were themselves members of the 


Club. u.A.Cc. ™ 
Akron, O. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the fortnight ending Aug. 12, 1890, as fol- 
lows: 

Ellen A. Berry, Boston, Apparatus for 
Marking Patterns for Dress-waists. 

Gertie D. Cluff, Lodi, Cal., Garment-sup- 
porter. 

Emma C. Hudson, Seattle, Wash., Slate- 
sponge. 

Isabella Murdock, Buffalo, N. Y., Com- 
bined Slate and Satchel. 

Clara Turney, Sansolite, Col., Horse- 
controlling Device. 

Harriet B. Devlan, Jersey City, Anti- 
friction Compound. 

Catherine Gleason, Cleveland, O., Pen- 
cil-holder. 

Lydia Smith, Leonardsville, 
Splasher-holder for Wash-stands. 

Eliza M. Wright, Brooklyn, N. Y., Com- 
bined Holder and Bracket. 


+ 
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OUR HEROIC WOMEN. 


The Woman's Relief Corps was estab- | 
lished in Denver, Col., in 1883, with forty- | 
two members. Last year alone it expend- | 
ed over $100,000 in charities, and has re- 
cently opened a national home for army 
nurses, soldiers’ widows, and soldiers with 
their wives, at Madison, O. 

Who will yet contend that woman has no 
right to vote because she cannot shoulder 
a musket and fight the battles of her coun- 
try? Let him who can battle with death | 
in the sick chamber or in the army hos- | 
pital with half her heroism and fortitude, 
reply. 

In a fight to a finish with the conse- 
quences of war, it is a question whether | 
woman does not prove the stoutest and 
noblest soldier, after all.— Boston Globe. 


Kan., 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Georgia Female Seminary at Gaines- 
ville is putting up a large addition to its 
boarding hall. The building, when com- | 
pleted, will be very handsome and con- 
venient. Electric lights, bathrooms, a 
large bowling alley, a fine scientific ap- 
paratus, and opera chairs for the chapel, 
are among the improvements. 

Mothers with young daughters can aid 
social reform by a rigid exclusion of ‘wild 
young men” from the home circle. No | 
pretentious plea that it will aid in their | 
reformation should have any weight. It | 
simply subjects some young girl to the | 
great risk of an unhappy marriage, a de- | 
serted home and a scandalous divorce suit. | 
—New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser. 

At Columbus, Hickman County, D. Zim- 
merman and five other qualified voters 
were promptly refused when they desired 
to vote for Mrs. Henry. They were told | 
that her name was not on the book, and | 
that it ‘‘would not be put on.” Mr. Zim- | 
merman applied to the Mayor, and he said, 
‘““Mrs. Henry’s name is not on the books, 
and there is no place to put it.” 

Mrs. Louise Phillips and Mrs. Auber- 
tine Woodward Moore, of Madison, Wis., 
are compiling a collection of stories, 
sketches, and poems by Wisconsin writers. 
The book will be an octavo of 500 pages. 
More than 100 writers will be represented. | 
The introductory chapter will give a brief 
history of literature in Wisconsin, and in 
addition there will bea directory of Wis- 
consin writers. 

The Woman's Medical College of 
Georgia, at Atlanta, has completed its first | 
year with success, and has the prospect of | 
a large increase of students this fall, from 
all parts of the South. The professors say | 
it would astonish men to know with what | 








earnestness the women study. Besides the 
regular medical department, there is a | 
training-school for nurses, which grad- | 
uated four last year. 

At Centreville, Rey. R. B. Neal, editor of | 
the Worker, says: 

‘I went down in the afternoon. When 
I called out Mrs. Henry’s name, the clerk | 
said: ‘No, it is Tinsley.’ I replied, ‘I want | 
to vote for Mrs. Josephine K. Henry.’ In | 
the meanwhile I saw he had me down for | 
Tinsley. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘her name is not | 
on the books.’ I looked and saw that it | 
was not, and more, there was no place for | 
it. I demanded that her name be put on | 
the book, and my vote registered right. | 
He had to split the head of Tinsley’s col- 
umn to get her name in.” 

Miss Birdie Vosburg, of Clinton, Ia., has 
just received the Helbig Premium for tal- 
ent and industry. A gentleman named | 
Helbig left, in 1864, 4 legacy to the Leip- | 
zig Conservatorium for premiums to pu- 
pils who might distinguish themselves. 
To attain this premium, a pupil must have 
been over two years in the conservatory. 
Women have seldom received it, but this 








-—— | 


year three American ladies“tave done so. 
As there are nearly three hundred ladies in 
that conservatory, this is a decided dis- 
tinction for the three foreigners. 

Mrs. Adaline Tyler, prominent in relig- 
ious circles in Boston about thirty-five 
years ago, and well known among all 
classes at that time, was a resident of Bal- 
timore in 1861. She was the first to dress 
the wounds of the men of the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment when aseaulted in that 
city. Mrs. Tyler displayed such courage 


in this attempt that the Legislature of Mas- | 
sachusetts adopted resolutions of thanks, | 


which were engrossed upon parchment. 
They were forwarded her with appropriate 
letters from Gov. Andrew and other State 
officials. 

Says George Kennan of a Siberian pris- 
oner: ‘‘I was surprised to find her so 
young, delicate, and harmless-looking a 
woman. I had been surprised, however, 
in the same way many times before. The 
women who have taken an active part in 


some of the most terrible tragedies of the | 


past fifteen years in St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Kievint, Odessa, who have shown a 
stern inflexibility of character rarely found 
in men, are delicate girls from eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age, whom I should 
have taken for teachers in a Sunday school, 
or rather timid pupils in a female semi- 
nary.” 

The domestic laboratory in Mr. Dwight 
L. Moody’s Seminary at Northfield, Mass., 
was organized by Miss Huntington, of the 
Wilson Mission Kitchen-Garden in New 


York, and is carried on by teachers of her | 


training. One hundred girls are here 
taught housewifery and sewing, cooking, 
washing, table-waiting, and fine laundry- 
work as exact sciences, and not as make- 
shift employments. Mr. Moody’s seminary 
was founded to give pupils of high aims 
but small means a thorough education at 
the lowest cost, with the understanding 


that every graduate willbe moved to teach | 
| what she has learned, either privately or 


professionally. 

Miss Grace Howard, daughter of Joseph 
Howard, Jr., has gone back to her work 
among the Indians at Crow Creek agency, 
in South Dakota. Miss Howard has a 
grant of eighty acres of land from the gov- 
ernment, and has ten Indian girls living 
in the house with her. 
be in the line of industrial work. She 
says, ‘The girls who return from Hamp- 
ton Institute have learned some of the 


ways of civilization, but there is absolutely | 


no incentive for them to go on with the 
new life they have begun. For the Indian 
boy there is always the farm, but for the 
girl there is nothing. Housekeeping ina 
Sioux cabin is too simple to furnish much 
occupation.” 


Mrs. Mary Morris Husband, of Phila- | 
delphia, was one of the most energetic | 


women in the Union service during the 
war, acting as superintendent of several 
hospitals, travelling from one point to an- 
other in dangerous places, and always 
present when most needed. Displaying 
legal talent, she thoroughly investigated 
the cases of men whom she believed to be 
unjustly sentenced for any offence. Her 
pleadings were listened to by President 
Lincoln, and she often succeeded in secur- 
ing a pardon. Mrs. Husband was loved 
by the soldiers as their counsellor and 
friend, whose kindly advice and comfort- 
ing words lightened their burdens and 
made suffering easier to bear. She had 
two sons in the army, and is a worthy 
granddaughter of Robert Morris, of revo- 
lutionary renown. 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


**100 Doses One Dollar” means simply | 


that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the most eco- 


; nomical medicine to buy, because it gives 
| more for the money than any other prep- 


aration. Each bottle contains 100 doses 


and will average to last a month, while | 


other preparations taken according to di- 
rections, are gone ina week. Therefore, 
be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
blood purifier. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 


| York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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Unlike any Other. 
Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 

In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. L.S. Jounson & Co.:—Itis sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty yearsI have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you)! ard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
oO. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 

M le nous save Jaane 

nodyne Linimen' 
Every ot er house for Cone, Ce 
f Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Crampe 
pow pt ag tt may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles. Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 


Her idea seems to | 
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SILAS S. DREW & C0, 





CIGANTIC SALE 


oF—— 


LADIES READY-MADE SUITS! 





before named in this country 


SILAS 8S. DREW & CO., 15 Tremont Row, have succeeded 
in purchasing, at an unprecedented sacrifice, the entire stock of 
Ladies’ Suits of the largest and best known Manufacturer and Im- 
porter in New York—the firm being about to relinquish business. 

We shall offer this stock for sale at prices lower than ever 


for this class of goods. 


Space will not allow to recapitulate all the attractions to be 
found in the stock, but we will mention a few to give the 
public an approximate idea of its magnitude and merits. 


269 Fine All-Wool Cashmere Suits 


Both black and colors, made up in the very best and most stylish 


| plain, but very best quality of 
and every suit in this lot of the 
and fit.” 


manner and in a variety of styles—some plain, some elaborately 
| trimmed. The material of which these suits are made and the 
workmanship is of the best quality, and there is not a suit in this 
whole lot but what cost the firm either to make or import, $25 
to $50. We shall offer them during this sale from $10 to $109. 


201 Silk and Satin Suits, 


Both black and colors, all very rich and costly made. 


Some 
silk. Some beautifully trimmed, 
very latest and most stylish “cut 


We unhesitatingly pronounce this the best and most 


complete stock of silk suits ever shown in this country. Every 
suit in the lot is worth from $30 to $100. We shall sell them 


from $18 to $38. 


We advise all who contemplate buying a suit to make sure to 


embrace this opportunity to select a suit from this lot. 


Both in black and colors. 
is very attractive. The manufacturer’s 
we will sell them from $8.00 to $25.00. 


383 Broadcloth, Flannel, Tricot, Mohair, Brilliantine, Etc, 


This lot consists of an immense variety of styles and 


average price for the lot was over $45; 


| We wish to impress it upon the minds of purchasers that this line of suits is 


from a house long distinguished for its 


contradfcted when we say that it is the 


in workmanship and the manufacture of ladies’ suits. 


leadership in artistic skill and perfection 
We have no fear of being 


Best Lot of Suits ever offered for Sale in this Country. 


to offer them all for sale at this time, at 
to buy them this early, thereby making 


Remember the place. 


15 Tremont 


We are aware that the broadcloth, flannel, and other heavy-weights among th 
lot could be sold at much higher prices later in the season, but we have decided 


such low prices that customers can afford 
an immense saving. , 


During this sale we have engaged extra and competent dressmakers, so that 
customers can have their alterations quickly made; but in order to expedite busi- 
ness, to all customers who desire to make their own alterations we will allow $1 
a suit. We can fit any one, the stock embracing all sizes, from 32 to 46 bust measure. 


SILAS S. DREW Z CO., 


Row, Boston. 





that store will obtain the same goods. 


To accommodate the public, we have placed a part of the stock in our Branch Store, the 
‘‘Parisian Suit and Cloak Co.,”’ 62 Hanover Street, and all who find it more convenient to visit 


















with or without the 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
itl 601 o 


o 603, o 
“ 610, Misses’ 
Lt) 


PATENTED. 





w@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


ADIES’ LUNCH 
Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties yy! served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





“ 621, Children’s—wit 
** 631, Infante’ os 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. -~ 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
— and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
|\ that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pro rtions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shap 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


aiste, as made for Children and 
ng the parts,and from the 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones..........sseses $1.75 
bad a one Front only......+.ssessees 2.00 
Laced Bac, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
Whole Back without Bones.......... sssees 1,50 
Sd Boned... 1.75 





ut Bones... 
“ 


own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and fn and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference, 
i Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 

Street). Telephone Call. 
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| Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


' 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P.M.) 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate tld Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs 
C. P. Lacoste. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 cts. 


AT 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water. 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 




















And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs, 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
‘‘Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street. 
BOSTON. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Aye Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 
@s, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and eve 


SKIN 


biem- 


No other cos 


AS WELL AS 
. yong it 


BEAUTIFIE 
THE 






PURIFIES 


stood the test of 
40 years; no oth- 
er has; and is 
60 harmless we 
a, it to be 
sure it is prop- 
eriy made, Ac- 
ce coune- 
: . ’ terfeit ot simi- 
Wi $% : lar name. The 
Sy 1 if! *, SS dis tinguished 
‘ Dr. L. A. Sayer 

sald to a lady of the haut ton (anpatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, J recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 

‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throuehout the U.8 , Canadas and we i} 

t# Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


amy The nourishing and swwoneinening, ualities 
of this Food wil: especially be noticed in ULMON- 
ABRY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. It restores the appetite after sleep- 
less nights or alcoholic excess. 

As a Food for Infants it is without an equal 
if given in a few drops at every meal without 
ae yo by regular diet. 

It can be made more palatable by adding a little 
milk and sugar. Children like it, and during the 
summer months it will be found a most efficacious 
remedy in all ailments of the bowels. The Food is 
both regulating and nourishing, and sick babies will 
flourish on it until their little stomachs are ready 
to receive other food. 








Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 

REFINED FOOD Co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 

U Ni for those who 

WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracies and an in- 
fallible Bible. Uni does not use its space in 
controvetring agieeeinee: it addresses those 
who have already @@y Mown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in"religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 


One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at ; 
our fe oney sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first cukewiption. e change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —~ —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


+++ 
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HOPE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


The Constitutional Convention, now in 
session in Mississippi for the purpose of 
amending the State constitution, has intro- 
duced a resolution declaring that it is 

‘The best solution of the franchise prob- 
lem that the right to vote shall be secured 
by. proper constitutional enactment to 
every woman who shall be twenty-one 
years of age or upward, and who shall 
own, or whose husband, if she have a hus- 
band, shall own real estate, situated in 
this State, of the clear value of $200 over 
and above all encumbrance. The vote of 
every woman voting in any election shall 
be cast by some male elector, who shall be 
thereunto authorized in writing by such 
woman entitled to vote; such constitu- 
tional enactment not to be framed so as to 
grant women the right to hold office.” 

Since the admission of Wyoming, noth- 
ing so important to the suffrage cause has 
occurred as this action of the Mississippi 
Convention. The question is very new in 
Mississippi. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that limitations are suggested that 
would not be thought of here. The great 
fact is the proposal that the women be al- 
lowed to vote. 

The idea has been received with favor, 
and it has developed much strength in the 
convention. 

In answer to inquiry from a member of 
the convention for statistics and facts re- 
lating to the practical working of woman 
suffrage, we have sent the abundant good 
testimony from every section where wom- 
en vote. 

No distinction is to be made against col- 
ored women, since ‘‘every woman,” black 
or white, who has $200, etc., may vote. 
For the great boon of citizenship, both col- 
ored and white women will strive to accu- 
mulate property. 

We know that many Southern women 
have earnestly desired the suffrage. Now 
is their opportunity to second the effort to 
secure it to them by showing their ready 
approval of this proposition of the con- 
vention. 

Let us hope that Mississippi will follow 
Wyoming and lead a)] the other States in 


securing for its women the right to vote. 
L. & 
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A BEAM IN ITS EYE. 


Has the Boston Herald ‘‘a beam in its 
eye,” or is it long-sighted, or is it under- 
going a change of heart? Something is 
evidently the matter with it. In an arti- 
cle on ‘*The Mississippi Problem,” it says: 

“The American idea is that all people 
shall participate in the government. A 
State in which the majority of the people 
are disfranchised is the worst kind of an 
anomaly with us. It amounts to a revolu- 
tion which other States could hardly toler- 
ate, even if it were ——— by Mississippi. 
Such is not that republican form of gov- 
ernment guaranteed by the national con- 
stitution.’ 

But here in Massachusetts a large ma- 
jority of the populationare women. They 
are not ignorant. Three colleges in the 
State and the Harvard Annex admit them. 
They graduate with honor. They have ac- 
cess to the Normal schools and to the high 
schools in all the large towns, and to the 
public schools everywhere. They pay mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes to the State, and 
they are by far the most orderly and law- 
abiding portion of the community. But 
the Herald has always opposed the right 
of women to vote as persistently as any | 
white man in Mississippi opposes the right 
of the negro to vote. 

Now the Herald has itg eyes opened by 





the race problem in Mfnd&sippi. It sees 

that “the American idea vnat all the people | 
shall participate in the government” is | 
right. The Herald sees what is right for | 
Mississippi. But if the convention should | 
fail (as it ought not to fail) to apply this 

principle to the negro, the Herald cannot | 
point the finger of scorn. And Mississippi 
could truthfully say to Massachusetts, 
You are another.” Ln 0 





“THE REMONSTRANCE.” 


A lady writing from Franklin, 8. D., 
says: 

**T enclose a copy of The Remonstrance, 
a three-column, four-page paper which is 
being circulated through South Dakota. 
You will observe that the names of the 
publishers are not given, and that even 
the place of its publication is concealed. 
Those who have faith in the justice of any 
cause need not go in disguise to the homes 
of the American people.” 

The little sheet in question emanates 
from a small secret society formed several 
years ago in Boston to oppose woman 
suffrage. The association is not numer- 
ous, consisting, as one of its members, 
Mrs. Homans, acknowledges, of ‘‘a little 
knot of women” who are desirous that 
other women should not be allowed to 
vote. Its most active member, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, appeared for several suc- 
cessive years before a committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature at the hear- 
ings given at the State House on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage, and made a public 
address, the object of which was to prove 
that a woman’s place was at home. The 
inconsistency was so glaring, and the ‘‘re- 
monstrants’” were so much laughed at, 
that they now prefer to keep out of sight 
as much as possible, and to do their work 
in the dark. They no longer appear in 
person at Legislative hearings, but hire a 
young lawyer (who refuses to give the 
names of his employers) to go before the 
committee and argue against equal rights, 
in opposition to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and other women of the highest character, 
who wish to be relieved from taxation 
without representation. The remonstrants 
began by writing against woman suffrage 
over their own names, but they now prefer 
to issue their publications anonymously, 
as in the case of this Remonstrance. 

The most prominent thing in the Remon- 
strance is a so-called list of ‘‘Results in 
1889 and in 1890,” purporting to give the 
fate of the various measures involving 
woman suffrage which have been voted 
upon during those years. We do not ob- 
serve among the ‘Results in 1890” any 
mention of the triumphant admission of 
Wyoming as a State, with a constitution 
guaranteeing equal rights to women, after 
prolonged discussion of the equal suffrage 
clause by both houses of Congress. Yet 
this is incomparably the most important 
‘‘result’’ of the year in the woman suffrage 
field. The enumeration of defeats of suf- 
frage bills in various State Legislatures 
has no bearing at all upon the right or 
wrong of the question. A much longer 
list could have been made out thirty years 
ago of defeats of bills to give women more 
equal property rights, and by much larger 
majorities. Yet these bills have since be- 
come law in nearly every State in the 
Union. The simple fact is that whereas 
woman suffrage used to be voted down by 
overwhelming majorities in every State 
Legislature where it was able to show its 
head, it is now voted down by much 
smaller majorities, and every clear-eyed 
observer of the signs of the times, whether 
he approves of woman suffrage or not, 
acknowledges that it is “surely coming.” 

The chief object of the Remonstrance 
seems to be to convince people that the 
cause of equal rights has made no pro- 
gress. To this, facts are a sufficient an- 
swer. Twenty-five years ago, women, 
with insignificant exceptions, could not 
vote anywhere. ‘To-day they have school 
suffrage in seventeen States, full suffrage 
in Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas and municipal suffrage (single women 
and widows) throughout England, Scot- 
land, Canada, British Columbia, the Brit- 
ish provinces in Australia and elsewhere. 
Slowly but surely, the common-sense of 
the world is evidently working around to 
a belief in equal rights for women. 

Next week we shall consider a few of 
the objections put forth in this anonymous 
“‘remonstrance.” A. S. B. 

—_————e 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 





The Massachusetts Leagues, as well as 
the local suffrage associations everywhere, 
have been repeatedly urged in these col- 
umns to devote at least one meeting to an 
entertainment of some kind to raise funds 
for the campaign in South Dakota. The 
distances in that new State are long and 
the railroad rates high, and the varied ex- 
penses of the campaign carried on during 
the past six months have exhausted all the 
money thus far contributed. If the cam- 
paign is to be continued as it should be 
during the important two months that re- 
main before the election, more funds must 
be raised. Dear friends of the Massachu- 
setts Leagues and of the local suffrage as- 
sociations everywhere, will you not each 
have a lawn party, a sociable, a series of 
tableaux, an Old Folks’ Concert, an ora- 
torical contest, or some other entertain- 
ment by which you may be able to raise a 
little money to aid the campaign? No 
matter how small the contribution, it will 
be gratefully received; and ‘‘many a | 
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would raise even five dollars, it would 
amount to the substantial sum of $445; 
and if each of the hundreds of local suf- 
frage associations in the country would do 
as much, the funds resulting would relieve 
the good workers in Dakota from all their 
financial perplexities. 





’ 
-- 


DR. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON. 


The recognition and successes of women 
physicians are matters of special pride to | 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, which holds close 
relations to the first woman medical gradu- | 
ate in America ; and it is pleasant to find in | 
the Lady’s Pictorial, an English magazine, 
the following tribute to Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, who went abroad in May and 
is now on her way home: 


‘Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, of Chica- 
go, whose portrait we have the pleasure of 
producing, arrived in Manchester the 23d, 
on her way to the International Medical 
Congress in Berlin, in order to visit our 
local hospitals, especially St. Mary’s. Dr. | 
Stevenson is well known in Europe, having 
visited London and Paris on several previ- 
ous occasions for the purpose of investigat- | 
ing the various methods employed in hos- 
pitals, etc. Few American ladies have done 
more in their own country, orin such an un- 
obtrusive manner, to promote the interests 
of female medical students. She was the 
first woman ever placed on the staff of a 
public hospital and the first admitted to 
the American Medica] Association. She 
now holds the chair of obstetrics in the 
Woman’s Medical College, and is the at- 
tending physician at the Cook County Hos- | 
pital and at the Women’s and Children’s | 
as well as the Woman’s Hospital. Dr. | 
Stevenson possesses very unusual mental 
gifts, and, had she devoted herself to jour- | 
nalism, would have undoubtedly made a | 
wide reputation in that direction. She is | 
a leading spirit in the Fortnightly Club in | 
Chicago, and there is sure to be a crowded | 
house when her name is on the list as the | 
speaker of the evening. Her last paper, 
on ‘Shakespeare's Characterization of Ab- | 
normal Conditions,’ created great interest 
and much discussion in literary circles. | 
She represents the ‘Queen Isabella Associ- | 
ation,’ which has been organized in con- | 
nection with the Columbian Exhibition, | 
which will be held in Chicago in 1893 to | 
commemorate the discovery of America 
and the Queen of Spain’s share in it.” 





+o 


WOMEN AS EPISCOPAL MINISTERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some months ago, I attended divine ser- 
vice in a fashionable church in Philadel- 
phia, and heard there a discourse delivered 
by a clergyman from Hartford, Conn. 
This clergyman represented the Society 
for the Increase of the Ministry. He ap- 
pealed to the congregation not so much 
for funds as for candidates. Would not | 
some of the young men before him volun- 
teer to study for the ministry? Would not | 
those who were not young men seek to in- | 
fluence any promising young men whom 
they knew? It appears that the ‘‘Protes- | 
tant Episcopal Church” in this country has | 
not enough ministers to-day to supply the | 
demand for them. The church is more ag- | 
gressive than ever before. It is seeking 
to establish missions everywhere, among | 
the Indians of the West, the negroes of | 
the South, and the neglected whites of our 
own great cities; but it is continually | 
handicapped by its lack of consecrated 
persons who are willing to undertake the | 
work. It is often said, to the reproach of 
the church, that some of its priests and 
deacons are scarcely fit for their calling, 
by reason of their defective education or 
rough manners. This charge was fre- 
quently true, and the speaker lamented 
the fact; but, he added, this could not be 
helped so long as the church was obliged 
to take what she could get. It was 
often necessary to ordain unpromising 
candidates because of the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility, of finding better 
ones. In conclusion, the speaker urged 
upon the young men of the church their 
duty to ask whether they had a right to 
refuse the call to the ministry? If they | 
were young men of wealth, culture, or in- 
fluence, they ought to feel that they were 
specially called tothis work, because they | 
could bring more to it, and thus raise it | 
above reproach. They were the ones who 
ought to leave worldly rewards for labor 
to those who needed them more. 

The question came to me, If the sons of | 
the church are failing her, where are her 
daughters? What might not her young 
women of wealth, culture, or influence do 
in this emergency? If here isa field, so 
far exclusively masculine, which men | 
themselves will not occupy, why should 
not women go in and possess it, rather 
than have it overgrown with weeds and 
briers? 

So impressed was I with the solemn 
reality of the subject that I sent to the 
reverend doctor the query, ‘‘Why do you | 
not encourage young women?” I never | 
received any reply. But I feel sure that 
the Society for the Increase of the Minis- 
try must find itself compelled to give some 
sort of an answer to this question before 
many years have passed. Women have 
demanded admittance to the ministry in 
the ‘‘sectarian denominations,’’ and have 
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cannot expect 8 eseape the infection that 
is in the air. She has been obliged to rec- 
ognize women as vestrymen, and has con- 
sidered the revival of the office of deacon- 
ess. She must soon find herself ordaining 
priests from among her women, particu- 
larly if she cannot find a sufficient num- 





Why cannot some of the young women 


| who read this, send to the Society for the 


Increase of the Ministry the same query 
that I did? Let those who can, follow the | 
query by actual preparation for the minis- 
try. What young woman among us to-day 
is destined to be ‘the first regularly or- 
dained Episcopal minister in the United 
States?” We have so many ‘firsts’ now 
that comparatively few opportunities to be 
‘first’ remain. Here is one, 

If you can get hold of an old book or 
paper containing objections to women as 





| ministers, you may find something like | 


this: ‘It would look awkward to see a | 
dress in a pulpit.” In the Episcopal min- | 
istry, this would not apply. A woman 
would look just as well as a man in a cas- 
sock and surplice, and they would cover 
her dress entirely. 

Since the day upon which [ heard that 
memorable appeal, I have attended service 
in St. Luke’s Church, Chicago. The rec- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Adams, made a startling in- 
novation, some years ago, when he intro- 
duced girls into his robed choir. He said, 
and rightly, that it was impossible to have 
good singing without female voices, and 
he did not intend to sacrifice music to ap- 
pearances. The girls wear cassocks and 
cottas precisely like the boys. The only 
difference in their ecclesiastical attire is 
the little black’ silk skull-cap worn by the 

This is quite enough to preserve 
the bit of apostolic etiquette that a woman 
must cover her head in church. The pro- 
prieties are satisfied, the music is im- 
proved, and we are having girls and young 
women in robed choirs all over the coun- 
try. The consequence is, people are grow- 
ing used to the sight of a woman in a sur- 
plice. And when a robed woman steps 
from the choir to the altar or pulpit, it 


The great need, to-day, is to have the 
woman ready to make it. 
MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


++ 
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A GOOD WORD FROM IOWA. 
AUG. 14, 1890. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Enclosed you will find one dollar for 
one hundred copies of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL to be sent to South Dakota. Our 
Uuion sends the money, and we also send 
literature. We have four W. C. T. U.’s in 
Bremer County, Iowa, and all have a suf- 
frage department. You live in Boston 
and I live in Iowa, and yet our hearts are 
in this great reform. I am doing all in 
my power to awaken suffrage sentiment. 
I take your paper, read it, send it to my 
W. Cc. T. U. sisters to read, recall it, | 
and send it on to Dakota. We have some 
earnest suffrage women in Bremer Coun- 
ty, grand, noble women battling for their 
rights. Among them I will mention Mes- 
dames Cole, Shaw, Bennett, Skillen, Hink- 
ly, Case, Taap, Kelly, and Thompson. 
There are a host of others. 

Yours for suffrage, 
Mary CLEMENS NOTTGER. 


++. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LAWN FETE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 





Additional subscriptions to the Indian- 
apolis Lawn Féte South Dakota Fund: 


Mrs. A. R. Hornbrook, Evansville... $2 
Mr. George W. Julian, Irvington.... 2 
Mrs. Louise B. Taylor, Vincennes... 1. 
Mrs. Alice Judah Clarke, Vincennes. 5 
Mrs. Charles M.Walker, Indianapolis 1 
Dr. Rachel Swain, Indianapolis...... 5. 
Prot. Rebecca Thompson, Franklin.. 2 
Previously acknowledged........+.++ 


Total to Gate...cocccccsccccccces $198.45 
Indianapolis, Aug. 23, 1890. 
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ADDRESS OF REV. H. A. CLEVELAND. 











The following able address was given by 


Dakota Lawn Féte recently held in Indian- 
apolis: 
The admission of the American woman 





consequence her occasional elevation to 
office, certainly would not render the po- 
litical condition of the country any worse | 
than it now is, while undoubtedly it would | 
make our political life much more interest- 

ing, and would tend greatly to improve 

our politicians and also their methods and | 
manners. The coming of women practic- | 
ally into the arena of our politics would | 


| bring to it the healthy influence of a high- 


er idealism, and make a purer morality 
operative there. The presence of our | 
American women at the caucus, and at the | 
voting stations of the country on election | 
days, would work the regeneration of the 
nation’s heart. and the reconstruction of 
all our political procedures. 

I want that our women should stand side 
by side with our men, and be their equals | 
in every privilege and honor, ecclesiastical | 
and political. They are entitled to this by | 
the charter of nature, by the nobility of | 
their powers, and by the Splendor of their 
achievements. Always they have ade- 
quately filled up the measure of their op- 
portunity. There are good reasons for be- 





lieving that they would make a better use 
of the ballot than men have made of it, and 
there is no reason for believing that they 
would make a worse use of it. The vic- 
tories they are achieving and the prizes 
they are winning in literature and mathe- 
matics at Harvard, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and at Paris, furnish new proof, t 
this were needed, of their ability to master 
the most difficult of political problems, and 
to pass intelligent judgment upon all ques- 
tions that may come into political debate. 

There can be no rational objection to the 
enfranchisement of our American women 
that does not apply with equal force 
against the enfranchisement of our men, 
If it be said that ‘‘not all women should 
vote, and not all should hold office,” the 
same is to be said of men. Men them- 
selves have so recently come to the art of 
voting that, like boys with a new toy, they 
are jealous of sharing its privilege and 
power with persons who are as skilful as 
themselves, and who live with them in the 
same houses. We let Poland, and Ger- 
many, and Ireland, and Africa vote, and 
we tax the property of women as we do 
that of men; why is it that we withhold 
the ballot from our own sisters, whose 
rights and abilities we acknowledge are 
as great as are our own? It is only be- 
cause the tribal vanities and prejudices of 
gd pagan and savage state still survive 
n us. 

ldo not object to woman’s voting, but 
earnestly advocate it. For thirty years I 
have advocated it. The most efficient 
teacher of my early days was a woman. 
For thirty years I have been ruled with 
diligence by one woman, and always to 
my great advantage. The barbarian sen- 
timent, by whatever chivalric language ex- 
pressed, that regards woman only as the 
plaything and slave of man, I scorn and 
with indignation resent. And the cooking 
argument is a not much better argument. 
Doubtless a woman does a good thing who 
learns how to become a good cook. Per- 
haps Abraham Lincoln might have become 
a good cook and earned large wages. But 
what a loss that would have been to the 
nation and to the world! This talk which 
we sometimes hear, that woman’s sphere 
is in the kitchen, and her prime relation is 
to the cook-stove, is not the talk of reason, 
but of men whose controlling logic pro- 
ceeds from their appetites and passions. 
When women themselves indulge in such 
talk, it is usually in their weary moments 
when a culinary life seems to them easier 
than an intellectual one. When the tribal 
chieftain comes back victoriously to his 
tent door, tired, hungry, and animally self- 
ish, and loudly proclaims that woman’s 
sphere is entirely domestic, and that only 
in that is she queenly, his utterance is 
wholly unenlightened, stomachic and bar- 
barian. 

The test of a nation’s culture, as of its 
Christian virtue, is the place it accords to 
woman. The logical outcome of our girls’ 
schools and of woman’s literary clubs is 
just such meetings as the one you have 
called in the interest of woman’s suffrage 
in the new State of Dakota. Our times 
are marked by ‘‘the new attitude of wom- 
an.” Everywhere increasing enlighten- 
ment is extending the baliot. Let us do 
what we can to make the ballot in our own 
country the expression of mind, of the 
American mind, of man’s and of woman’s. 
The time will come when our girls will be 
less attracted by foreign titles than influ- 
enced by American patriotism. Our wom- 
en do not enough interest themselves in 
politics. When they have the ballot, they 
will become more thoughtfully and ear- 
nestly patriotic. Their enfranchisement 
is inevitable. It is the dictate of justice 
and of political prudence. The event is 
transpiring. When it is accomplished, as 
it surely will be, I do vot wish to be seen 
crawling out of some fence-corner and try- 
ing to make my neighbors believe that I 
have always been in favor of it. 


+++ 
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SCHOOLS IN BRUSSELS. 


A very interesting account of the schools 
in Belgium visited by Miss Lucia T. 
Ames, last summer, has been made by her 
since her return. The following is an ab- 
stract: 

Miss Ames said that she had seen noth- 
ing specially new or important in regard 
to the condition of women in Europe. 
Her previous opinions and impressions 
had, however, received fresh confirmation 
in numerous interesting ways. While 
spending some weeks in Brussels, she had 
sought out the home of Mademoiselle 
Popelin, the young lawyer, whose career 
has attracted the attention of many in 
America. The lady lawyer was unfor- 
tunately not to be seen, being absent at 
the Woman’s Congress in Paris. Miss 
Ames, however, was pleased to meet her 
sister, who is scarcely less remarkable. 
She is the only pharmacist of her sex in 
Belgium. Both sisters studied theif pro- 
fessions in the University at Brussels, 
which admits women on an eyaality with 
men, although thus far very few women 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The pharmacist 
that she found her work confining and 
hard, but nevertheless enjoyable, and 
financially successful. The public in gen- 
eral found nothing unwomanly in her 
choice of her profession, but looked with 
decided disfavor on her sister’s attempt to 
be admitted to the bar. Although denied 
permission to plead in certain courts, she 
was nevertheless a regular avocat, could 
plead in the Cours Correctionnelles and the 
Cours Militaires, and her neighbors were 
beginning to come to her for consulta- 
tions. On her return from Paris, it was 
her purpose to initiate some movement of 
reform, having for its end the improve- 
ment of the condition of women. M_lle. 
Popelin consulted Miss Ames regarding 
women’s clubs and societies in America, 
and asked for. suggestions as to methods 
to be pursued in the work to be done in 
Brussels. 

Miss Ames suggested that as, in the pres- 
ent social condition, agitation for the 
right of suffrage would give offence and 
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assured Miss Ames . 
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be useless, it would be best to concentrate 
effort on certain points where concession 
was possible. he first point to be 
gained was the abolishing of certain | 
difficulties which she explained in detail, 
and which now prevent the public from 
visiting the ‘schools. 
emptorily refuse to admit women into 
Olitics, concede that they should be al- 

owed to say something as to how their 
children are to be educated. After the 
first step has been gained and the schools 
opened for the inspection of the public, 
the next reform suggested was that the 


boys and girls of the kindergarten should | 


be allowed to continue their studies to- 
gether through the primary grades, and 
then through the higher grades. 
Ames referred to two very remarkable 
articles in the Revue des deux Mondes of 
last spring, entitled ‘‘The American Wom- 
an.” These articles deserved to be trans- 
lated. The author based almost all that 
he had found in the character of the Amer- 


ican woman which marks her as superior | 
to French women, on the fact of her being | 


educated at home and at school with per- 
sons of the opposite sex. 

Miss Ames was told by teachers that 
French boys would not respect women 
and would not obey them, and that co- 
education with children of the French 
temperament would be utterly impossible, 
and a thing not to be considered. She 
was convinced that the social reforms so 
much to be desired can never be accom- 
plished until at least one generation has 
grown up under such 
methods as shall permit simple and natural 


and proper relations between growing | 


girls and boys. 

The French are an extremely suspicious 
people, placing little confidence in the 
self control an 
sex, and frankly affirming that 
young people are not to be trusted. 
the claim is made that the difference be- 


their 


tween European and American social cus- | 
toms is based on a radical difference in | 


race and temperament, it seemed to the 
speaker, on the contrary, to be due chiefly 
to false educational methods, which could 
be remedied, and that all reform measures 
must begin there. 


In closing, Miss Ames referred in com- | 


plimentary terms to the American man of 
all classes of society, to his innate respect 


for womanhood, as contrasted with the | 
attitude of most men in European coun- | 


tries. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA FUND. 
The tollowll is a list of the amounts 





contributed up to Aug. Ist, 1890, classified | 





by, States : 
ioe ocecceee $ 5.00 | California ....... $360.00 
Colorado......... 25.00 | Connecticut...... 95.00 
Dis't Columbia. 181,00 | Illinois .......... 83.50 
Indiana.......... 65.50 | TOWS......seeeees 175.00 
Kaneas .....+.... 65.00 | Kentucky 115.50 
Maine........00+ 21.00 | Maryland.. 5.00 
Massachusetts... 241.00 | Michigan .. 50 00 
Minnesota....... J Missouri. 30.00 
Montana..... oe | Nebraska 5.00 
New Jersey.....- New York.. 425.90 
ODIO ...ceeeeeeeee 227,00 | Pennsylvania .... 288.00 
Rhode Island. 70.00 | South Dakota.. 5.00 
South Carolina... 450 | Utah ...eseeceeee 32 00 
Vermont.........+ 5.00 | W eshington . 100.00 
TEAR). cccccccccccccsocceccesscccccsccece $2 “$2,095: 3 90 


In addition, California has contributed 
$585 toward the work of Miss Hindman. 
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VERMONT WOMEN MOVING ON. 


Caledonia County, Vt., the early home 
of the father and mother of the national 
president, has the honor of being the first 
county in Vermont to add the department 
of franchise to county work. At the last 
annual meeting, by unanimous vote of 
committee on resolutions, and without a 
dissenting voice in the convention, the 
following resolution was passed : 


Whereas, the experience in Kansas has demon- 
strated the fact that municipal suffrage is the 
mightiest weapon which has yet been hurled 
against the liquor traffic; therefore 

Resolved, That we will earnestly work to 
secure that weapon in Vermont. 

— Union Signal. 


++ 
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SACRIFICE NOT MARTYRDOM. 








Editors Woman's Journal; 

Will you kindly allow me a few words 
in reference to ‘‘Marion Graham,”’ which 
you have just reviewed? I thank you 
heartily that, with your understanding of 
the book, you express yourself so charita- 
bly. 
is that ‘the necessity of martyrdom is an 
inalienable heritage of life.” In the pre- 
face, to which I suppose you refer, the 


passage reads: ‘“The necessity for sacrifice | ,,orcising our privileges as voters in the interest 


You | 


is the inalienable heritage of life.” 


In your view, the idea it illustrates | Woman in the Ballot.” 


Many who per- | 


Miss | 


co-educational | 


moral rectitude of either | 


While | 


this very point from anothér review of the 
book? ‘The termination is not the con- 


clusion favored in conventional fiction, but | 
it is about as true to life, and brings into 


play some o= the highest principles of hu- 
man conduct. At a time when many | 
novelists are teaching the supremacy of | 
love over duty, a narrative which strongly 


| inculeates the reverse cannot fail of hav- 
ing a tonic effect upon mind and con- | 


science.” 


I feel deeply on this point, because my | 


desire to make the book helpful has been 
very earnest. It was this desire which led 
me to venture on theological discussions. 
A dear agnostic friend wrote that she sup- 


posed my object was to distinguish be- | 


tween high and low Calvinism. I replied 
that it was not that, but to distinguish be- 
tween true Christianity and a travesty of | 
it. I have aimed to show the struggles of | 
a soul against harsh dogmas into the true | 


| light and love and liberty. But my story 


will fail to reach those I have hadin mind, 
if one of the chief characters I have por- 
trayed, however conscientious, is weak and 
fanatical. I write frankly, knowing your 
candor, and trusting that my explanations 


| may modify your impressions and those 


of your readers. 
MARGARET Woops LAWRENCE. 
Linden Home, Marblehead, Aug. 4, 1890. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Memphis, Tenn., is to have a police 
matron. 

Miss Sara E. McCoy edits a woman’s 
column in the Leesville, O., Times. 

Dr. Rachel Gowling has been appointed 
resident physician of the ‘Refuge,’ a 
home for fallen women in Memphis, Tenn. 

The Loyal Temperance Legions of Indi- 
ana are contributing toward a fund for 
building a Willard drinking fountain on 
the State Fair grounds. 

The friends of Mr. Albert O. Willcox 





| will sympathize with him in the sudden 


death of. his only daughter. She was a 
sister of Hamilton Willcox. 

H. B. Blackwell left Boston on the 14th, 
and Mrs. Laura M. Johns left Kansas on 
the 20th, for South Dakota, to assist in 
the suffrage campaign in that State. 


The excellent portrait of Mrs. M. E. 


| Knowles, in our Woman’s Relief Corps 





evidently give the same meaning to the | 


two words, while I have been accustomed 
to regard them as widely differing. As I 
understand ‘‘sacrifice” in the passage al- 
luded to, every one who loves truly, in 
whatever relation, is sure to learn that 


with the service of love is inseparably in- | 


terwoven, not self-inflicted penances, but 
self-sacrifice. 

If I have made Marion a narrow and 
weak character, my bookis a failure. May 
I not plead that what separated her from 
Maurice was not a difference in the mere 
method of some religious observances, like 
that between sprinkling and immersion; 
nor was it a question of different forms of 
belief, or of different denominations; but 
it was the difference between a believer in 


God and an unbeliever, between a Chris- | 


tian and an atheist. 

To the true Christian, his religion is the 
one thing positive and vital, the very alpha 
and omega. Thus in Marion's case the con- 
flict between love and duty was not self- 
imposed, but inevitable. 


| to the amendment campaign. 
dict a heavy vote throughout the State 
upon this 
increasing interest taken, it is fair to pre- 
sume that_a good majority will be for the 
May I quote on | measure.— Aberdeen (S. D.) Appeal. 


cuted in 1876, gives all his property, real 


O'Reilly, and her heirs, and appoints her 
executrix of the will, with full power and 


resentative of co-education is so extended 
that in a German operetta now running at 
the Freidrich-Wilbelmstadtischen Theatre 
in Berlin, six of the characters are put 
down in the bills as Studentinnen der Uni- 
versitat Boston. 


on the increase, showing that voters are 
waking up on the equal suffrage question. 


number, was furnished by the courtesy of 
the publishers of the New England Fire- 
side. 

The Boston University Law School had 
last year eight women among its students. 
New and improved quarters are now in 
preparation for them, and a large increase 
is expected in the year to come. 


Miss Rena Michaels, president of the | 


Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., made a pleasant call at this office this 
week. She takes her outing at the East, 
as do many of our Western friends. 

The name of the Republican commis- 
sioner from Kansas for the World’s Fair, 
is Hon. R.®. Price, not Reece, as a mis- 
print made it in Mrs. Laura Johns’s article 
in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL of Aug. 16. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw lately addressed two 
magnificent audiences on the same day in 
Huron, S. D., speaking in the Methodist 
Church in the morning and at the Opera 
House in theevening. Both were crowded. 

Miss Gabrielle Greeley conducted a 
grove meeting, on a recent Sunday after- 
noon, in the pine grove planted by her fa- 
ther about forty years ago, on his farm at 
Chappaqua. About 400 persons were pres- 
ent. | 

The Daughters of America for Auglst 
contains a portrait and an excellent sketch 
of Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, of Boston, written 
by Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler. This num- 
ber also gives a good article on ‘“‘Help for 


The late county con vention of the W. C. 
T. U. at Topeka, Kan., resolved: 
“That we feel that we cannot be tov faithful in 


of temperance and good morals, and we will use 
whatever influence we have in the election of 
temperance men to office.” 


The will of John Boyle O'Reilly, exe- | 


and personal, to his wife, Mary A. S. 


without bonds or securities. 
The fame of Boston University as a rep- 


We notice that the ‘‘yellow ribbons” are 


7 The retail book business in Nantucket | is 1 
Among | 


largely controlled by women. 

the dealers are Ellen H. Coffin, Harriet H. 

Macy, Mary F. Coleman, Mary A. Jones 

| and Phebe W. Clisby. Inasmuch as 
women write the books, buy the books 

| and read the books, it is only fair that 
they shuld sell them. 


From @N quarters we hear surprise ex- 


tion, and hardly any of that among the 
G. A. R. The police are loud in their 
praises. Never has Boston entertained a 
more gentlemanly, intelligent, polite body 
of men—and the ladies of the W. R. C. 
were of the finest type of womanhood.— 
Woman's Voice. 


Mrs. S. M. Perkins, during her recent 
| vacation of six weeks on the sea coast in 
| Maine, has given twenty-two lectures and 
organized two new W.C.T. U.’s. One is 


Mrs. Stevens, the Stute president, extend- 
ed thanks to Mrs. Perkins for efficient 
help, and said, ‘‘Come again next summer, 
and we will keep you busy.” 


ent of franchise for the Maine W. C. T. U., 
has induced the local Union at Ellsworth 
_ to allow her every second Monday evening 


of the W.C. T. U. 
itis ameans of educating those who attend 
in that reform. Mrs. Greely reads parts of 
the best speeches on the subject, and the 
evening devoted to suffrage is enjoyed 
fully as well as the evening devoted to 
other subjects. 


‘dian Day School,” and gives views and 


Tilotson on the Lower Brulé Agency in 
| South Dakota. She concludes that “if 
the model industrial day school, or a rea- 
sonable approach to it, can be established 
in every Indian settlement, we shall soon 
hear from the lips of a new generation, 
‘Where are the Indians, anyway? and 
what was the Indian problem? ” 


The Wimodaughsis, the association 
| whose object is to erect a building at 
Washington, D. C., as headquarters for 
the various women’s societies, with a 
gymnasium, library, baths, etc., has been 
the subject of many inquiries on account 
of its peculiar name. The name is com- 
posed of the first syllables of the words 
wife, mother, daughter and sister. The 
association expects soon to take a house, 
probably near the Riggs House, and will 
be prepared to rent parlors to any of the 
women’s associations. Information as to 
stock, etc., may be had by addressing the 
secretary, Miss Mary De Sha, 1206 S Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Now that the school year is opening, 
parents who are looking for good schools 








pressed that there was so little intoxica- | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURN NAL: Leunriadetanl SATURDAY, 


| of the Arab’s feeling is not present in the | 
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VALUABLE TRUTHS. 

When we read and hear of the Jove felt by the 
Arab for his fiery steed and of the care which 
the swarthy ruler of the desert bestowed upon | 
his willing servant, it is a matter of regret to 


=D Lothrop Company Pablish: 


such of us as have any liking for dumb animals | 


and a desire to see them comfortable, that more 


breasts of our horse owners. 

The abuses to which horses in this country 
are subjected, even by well-meaning persons, are 
numberless. The check-rein and the practice of 


| docking tails are some of these that bave been 


much dilated on by numerous humane societies. 

How many of these same societies have taken 
the trouble to start a crusade against the far 
greater errors perpetrated by farriers in their 


efforts to bring a horse’s feet into the shape de- | 


| manded by fashion ? 


Pared, burnt and dug out, it is a wonder that 
the feet of any horse shod by the average shoer 
should remain in as healthy state as they do. 


| To add to the damage caused by shoeing when 


at Gardiner, with thirty-three members. | 


Mrs. Ann F. Greely, State superintend- | 


for a suffrage meeting, under the auspices | 
By discussions, ete., | 


| horse, are extremely liable to split or sliver in | value in the industrial education of girls, but 


| treated with great care. 


Miss Elaine Goodale writes in the Chris- | 
tian Union of Aug. 21 of **The Model In- | 


suggestions drawn from her three years’ | 


La | 
experience in the White River Day School | which is not liable to split or sliver when driven, | 


established by Miss Goodale and Miss | 





for their children should note the an- | 


nouncement of four schools in this num- 
ber of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL; the Allen 
English and Classical Family School, at 
West Newton, which enters on its thirty- 
seventh year; the Chauncy Hali School, 
in Boston, which begins its sixty-third 
year, and the Howard Seminary, at West 
Bridgewater, for girls. We know these 
schools to be excellent, safe places, to 
which pupils may be sent. Mr. Knapp’s 
Home School for Boys, in Plymouth, in 
its twenty-fourth year, is highly com- 
mended by Mrs. Livermore, Dr. Ellis, Dr. 
Hill, and others. 

Sept. 17 will be *‘Woman’s Day” at the 
South Dakota State Fair, to be held at 
Aberdeen. The exercises will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Emma Smith De 
Voe, and promise to be something unique. 
There will be addresses by Miss Anthony, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw and other well-known 
speakers. The procession which will ac- 
company the speakers to the fair grounds 
will beunder the escort of the Department 
South Dakota Woman’s Relief Corps, 
headed by a brass band composed entirely 
of women. A drum corps of young ladies 
will be an interesting feature of the pro- 
cession. After the exercises, the ladies 
will adjourn toa large tent provided for 
them, and will consult as to the action to 
be taken by the women of South Dakota 
in reference to the World’s Fair to be 
held in Chicago. 





OPENING OF THE 


New Store, 





We hear good reports from all quarters as 
We pre- | 


subject, and judging from the 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, has opened her 


New Glove Store 


abt 





44 Temple ‘Place. 


done in the best way would seem superfluous, 
yet there are those who seem to be willing to 
do so. 


The driving of good nails into the horse's 
foot is not beneficial nor especially conducive | 


to a healthy state of the hoof How much 
worse it is when poor nails are so driven. 


There is to-day on the market a class of nails, | 
popular in some places because of low price, | 


which, while they are claimed to be hot-forged, 
are in reality not, but are cold-rolled from a 
blank and clipped. 

These nails, when driven into the foot of a | 


such a way that one portion of the nail will | 
penetrate into the sensitive portion of the hoof, 
where it will work havoc among the sensitive 
nerves and cause lockjaw and death if not 


this sort of nail or why horse owners will 
allow it to be used when these dangers may’ | 
be obviated by the use of other nails at an ad- | 
ditional expense of less than half a cent per | 
horse, is a conundrum. 

There is but one horseshoe nail on the market 


the Putnam. It stands alone as the only hot-, 
forged nail in existence. 

It is forged while at a welding heat from the 
best Swedish iron rods by the action of ham- 
mers, each nail receiving some sixty blows. It 
is then scaled by the water process, no acids 
being used, and hammer pointed, and is not 
clipped or sheared in any way. 

By this process the fibres of the iron are com- 
pacted and a perfect oneness attained not attain- 
able by any other process, and complete immu- 
nity from splitting insured. 

A little supervision on the part of a horse 
owner would result in his horse being shod 
with these nails, a proceeding which might save 
him a great deal of trouble and money. 

Remember! the Putnam hot-forged nail is 
smooth from head to point, while on all others 
the edges near the point will be found to present | 
the marks of the shears. 

Send to the Putnam Nail Co., Neponset, Mass., 
for samples, etc. 








NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK. 


The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
| their lists of friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on thorough organization and | 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address of every | 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are | 
‘‘gtraight-out” suffragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojourning elsewhere, who is 
opposed to woman’s disfrauchisement. This, 
also, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Albert O. Willcox, 
Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, New 
York City. M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 





‘Whew! how my stomach aches.” Take John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment in sweetened water. 








Sard A Colby M.D, Bs Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


RYERYBODY'S. MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “autumnal music books.” 


Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (35 cts. 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE BELLTING SONGS (35 cts. 
$3.60 doz.) A. Hul 


Male Voice Clubs oa like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1. $9 dz.) 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts. 
#5 doz.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS (50 cts. $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
eee > ta SONGS, 82 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,000 
sold. 
School Teachers cannot help —" the three books of 


SONG MANUAL | 270; OSi.sodz. | Emerson. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EXER- 
CISES ($2.50). 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Eetail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 











$3.60 doz.) | 





Why smiths will use | 


Curious Facts in United States History. 


By Matcotm Townsenp. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50, net; paper, 75 cents, net. 


Five hundred closely printed pages, made 
| accessible by model indexes and supplemented 
by an invaluable bibliography. A collection of 
all the curious facts about the United States 
that every one wants to know, yet can never 
tell just where to find. A book that should be 
in the hands of every American, — unique, 
instructive, entertaining, fascinating. 


“If a person wants to find an interesting yet out- 
of-the-way fact about the geography, politics, 
history, coinage, extension of our territory, topo. 
graphical or racial nomenclature, postage, or any 
of those thousand and one things that nobody knows 
for sure, but is apt to have a hazy idea of, just let 
him refer to Mr. Townsend's book.”~—N. Y. Star. 


“The book has no rival in its peculiar field.”— 
Kansas City Times. 





_COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
12mo, 75 ets. 
The practice of teaching cooking in the schools 


By Mrs. Sauuiz Joy Wuire. 


| of the larger cities is becoming more and more 


prevalent, as its good results are realized. Mrs. 


| White’s book not only gives a sketch of the 


origin and growth of the movement, showing its 


also a fall course of cooking lessons as practised 
in the Boston schools, a conrse that will be in- 


| valuable to learners, and not without interest to 


experienced housekeepers who will gain many 
new ideas from its bright, attractive pages. 





THE LITTLE HOHENZOLLERNS 


are the subject of an anecdote paper by the 
famous traveiler, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, with 
a reproduction of M. Liibke’s recent painting of 
| the German royal family, in 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WIDE AWAKE. 


20 Cents Everywhere. 


Mrs. L Ormiston Cunt, the popular English 
lecturer, contributes ‘‘The Tree Song,” an ‘action 
song” for schools and homes, with original 
music. 

HELEN’S TOWER 
enshrines a unique and beautiful doing of the 
young Lord Dufferin, with its original poems by 
Lord Tennyson and his mother, engraved on 
golden tablets; not to mention the sonnet by 
Robert Browning. 
The American element is equally strong. 
80 pages delightfal reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Lee ald Shepard's New Books, 





| GOOD COMPANY SERIES 





MESSRS. LEK AND SHEPARD announce the publica- 
tion of a library to be called “Good Company Series,” 
which will be issued in monthly parts, and will consist 
of popular works by some of the best authors. Each 
number will be compiete in itself. The initial volume 
of the series is now ready. Subscription price, $5 
per year (twelve numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all bookseliers and news- 
py oy any single number sent postpaid on re- 
t of pric 
1 1. The Blind Men and the Devil. 
BY PHINEA 

No.2. In Trust, or Dr. Bertrand’s House- 

old, By AMANDA M, DovGLas, 
THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL 

se PHINEAS. ty oh 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00, 

This is a remarkable sto 

“The Blind Lee) and the | Devil” is in the nature of 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” differing in ois, that 
whiie fam "3 work describes a better condi -- of 
labor, this volume assumes to give in the form of alle. 
gory the condition of labor as it is. “The Blind: Men,” 
of the title are the workmen of the present, the 
“Devil” is money. The leading character of the Ah eke 
is a journalist coptemace to manual labor wi 
other workmen. xperience is given io pay style 
pecaliar to the beat "1s vivid diction, and with an art 
at putting thinge that will interest readers as much as 
“Looking Backward,”—National Labor Tribune, 


THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG 


BY SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Burgo’ 
a of 1777,” ete., illustrations and maps. Clo 

BO ce 

This 1s the second volume of the series of “Decisive 
Events in American History.” The author sets forth 
the movements leading to the taking of Louisburg with 
dramatic effect and in a very grapbic style, covermag 
all the important points and commenting upon them in 
a wise and carefui manner. The work is illustrated 
with maps and cuts, and is supplemented with explan- 
atory notes, 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ALBERT LAISDELL, 

Author of “First Steps with Amerteon ‘and British 

Authors” ” “Study of the English Classics.” * 

ings from the Wevenee pores, ” “Blaisdell’s Physi- 

ologies.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 

The younger pn of , ae readers is 
shown the exciting eveats of the period io such a way 
as to develop a spirit of patriotism and an app 
tion of the val MK of the services of the heroes 
martyrs of the great conflict. The stories selected 
the editor are authentic, and appeal to the interes 
lovers of stirring adventure. he eg of the nar- 
rative is lively and picturesque. ost the writers 
are of national reputaticn, and the portraits ama lle 
pore. cuts illustrating the book add to its interest.— 


NRW ENGLAND 
BREAKFAST BREADS 
LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


By Le one, Suse SWETT. Designs by Louisa M. Pratt 
oth 

Nearly all these recipes have boon in use in one New 
England family for several years, and some of them 
for balf a century, and are given in this attractive 
book in such language that the most inexpe: 
ose them with success. General directions are giv 

wether with several recipes for makiog y 

then follow the specific directions for many varie ot 
bread, rolls, tea-c ikes, short-cakes, biscults, etc., ete. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
MARION GRAHAM, by MetaLander. Cloth, $1.0. 
EDWARD BURTON. by Henry Wood. Clotb, $1.25, 
Seveans AND CHISELS, by Teodoro Serrao. 
Hgnozs AND MARTYRS ees nas by George 


M. Towle. Illustrated, $1.00 
‘owle. ustra' _¥. Bergen pa 
$1.25, 











4 OF DARWINISM, by 
y D. Bergen. sillusirated, cloth 
Nora's RETURN. soe © to “The Doll's House.” 
By Ednah D. YN, cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE HEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE SONG OF THE HARVEST. 


BY EH. I. H. 





It is fall; the wind is herding 
The lost and scattered leaves. 

From the woods and roads he brings them, 

And from yellow shocks and sheaves; 

“Come hither, my flock!” and he whistles 
Softly along the lane, 

And blows the down from the thistles, 

And from slender milk weed cane ; 

In his path the nuts are dropping, 
The fruit in the orchard falla, 

And the grapes, in purple clusters, 
Hang ripe over garden walls. 

The autumn anthem, that grand “‘7e Deum,” 
Nature’s jubilee clear, 

Rises from manifold hills and valleys,— 

The noblest song of the year. 

“T have finished the work!” the trees are singing, 

Through cornfields bare the winds are echoes 

bringing, 

“] have finished, 1 have finished the work!” 
Forest and field the harvest home are swelling, 
All nature’s triumph telling,— 

“I have finished—I have finished the work Thou 

gavest me to do!” 
+o 


MY FRIEND. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 











Not he who presses closely to my side 
When fortune smiles on me and joy is mine; 
Not he who brings his laurel sprays to twine 
Among the flowers with which Fame decks his 
bride; 
Not he who names my name in conscious pride, 
And bows with devotees about my shrine, 
Eager in my love-rosary to shine; 
Not he! No; one like him shall not abide. 


But he who holds me fast through grief and pain, 
Though troubles deepen, and disgrace portend, 
Through shame of poverty, through men’s disdain, 

Cheering me on, and ready to defend 
My life from peril or my name from stain, 
Braving the world for me ;—he is my friend. 
—Belford’s Magazine. 


—— - -*# @e- -- 
AFTER HARVEST. 


BY B, b. LEGGET?T,. 





The land is fair in the August light and the shadows 
lie in swoon, 

The corn stands up in its bladed might in the golden 
afternoon ; 

While the dreamy haze of the summer’s smile the 
peaceful valley fills, 

I fold my hands and rest awhile on the slope of the 
leaning hills. 

The stubble fields of rusty brown are asleep in the 
waning sun, 

For the ripened grain is gathered in, and the harvest 
work is done; 

So here I rest in the day’s decline amid its golden 
gleam, 

While the boys are gone for a holiday and trouting 
down the stream. 

The royal summer is waning low and the harvest 
work is done; 

The bountiful Father be praised again for fruitful 
treasures won; 

Forgetful of trust in Thee, O God, our hearts have 
shuddered in pain, ° 

While a vision of loss has held our gaze amid the 
floods of rain; 

For the harvest’s hope was well-nigh gone, and our 
eyes could naught behold 

Except the mildew, rust and blight on the billows 
of waving gold; 

But the rain is done—the harvest won, and fear is 
only a dream— 

The merry shout of my manly boys comes up from 
the valley stream. 

God bless the boys!~I can see them now, where 
the fringing willows show 

The white of their leaves in the golden air above 
the water’s flow; 

And the stream runs on in hazy light through a 
drowsy atmosphere, 

While I tread again my boyhood paths and the 
olden voices hear! 

The nectar of childhood’s guileless years from its 
crystal cup I drain, 

And the stream flows on in its tireless way till the 
picture fades again ; 

The cows are at the pusture bars when I wake 
from my idle dream, 

And the boys are back for milking time with trout 
from the meadow stream. 

—Springfield Republican. 


———— —-* ee ———— 
“MARMY.” 
BY SOPHIE SWEET. 


“If it were not for the Dodds and the 
Dusenberrys’’—— 

That was what Miss Jane Pritchard said 
when her niece Nellie wished to teach the 
summer school at Gilead Corner. And old 
Dr. Varnum, of the school committee, said 
the same thing, with grave head-shakings, 
when Nellie applied to him for the school. 

‘“They’re a rough set over at the Corner, 
and the Dodds and the Dusenberrys keep | 
up a perpetual quarrel. I’m afraid they'd | 
be more than you could manage, my dear.” 

“Let me try, doctor. I’m not afraid.” | 
And Miss Nellie drew her nineteen-year- | 
old slimness very erect. 

The upshot of the matter was that Nellie | 
secured the school, and on the first Mon- 
day morning when she “‘called the roll,” | 
her heart beat a lively accompaniment to | 
the names of the Dodds and Dusenberrys. | 
She had found in the desk the book which | 
her predecessor had used, and it had oc- 
curred to her that it would simplify mat- 
ters to call the names which she found 
there, and see how many were still pupils. 

There was nothing very alarming in the 
appearance of the Dodds and Dusenberrys 
who answered to their names on that Mon- 
day morning. The Dodds were dark, 
straight-haired little fellows of a most seri- 
ous aspect, from Hosea, aged twelve, down 
to Aaron, who was six, and spoke thickly, | 








he 





by reason of having his thumb in his 
mouth. Tow hair, snub noses, and freckles 
seemed to be the characteristics of the 
Dusenberrys—Leck (a nickname evolved 
somewhat mysteriously from Alexander), 
Leonidas and Phcebe Jane. In addition to 
these family characteristics, Phoebe Jane, 
aged ten, had a remarkably prominent 
chin, and an angular little figure, which 
showed energy and determination in every 
line. She was near-sighted, and her eyes 
were slightly crossed, and it was this, 
probably, which caused the slight scowl 
which the new teacher thought looked de- 
fiant. She remembered the wise talks 
about physiognomy which she had heard 
at her college at the time when the com- 
posite photographs were taken, and said 
to herself that if any one of the Dodds or 
Dusenberrys should prove *‘more than she 
could manage,” it would be Phcebe Jane. 
And she adhered to this opinion, although 
Pheebe Jane showed a disposition to be 
helpful, and was full of information, which 
proved to be more reliable than that which 
the other children offered. She knew that 
little Lysander Huckins was coming to 
school as soon as his grandmother finished 
his new trousers, and that Sarah Ann 
Grindall wasn’t coming, because her moth- 
er “didn’t believe the new teacher knew 
beans.” 

Miss Pritchard had appointed Phebe 
Jane spokesman, because at every ques- 
tion she asked a babel of voices arose, from 
which it was impossible to obtain any in- 
telligible answer. It was immediately 
evident that Phoebe Jane had become an 
object of envy to the others. Viola Cook, 
the largest girlin the school, ‘*made faces” 
at her in the most open and unabashed 
manner, and while Pheebe Jane stood prop- 
erly erect, with her arms folded behind 
her, Miss Pritchard saw with surprise that 
her face was growing scarlet and her eyes 
filling with tears. She was hoping that 
she had not said anything to wound her 
feelings, when Emeretta Gooch, who sat 
in the front seat, arose from an excursion 
on the floor, and frantically waving her 
hand for permission to speak, cried out, 
‘*Drusilly Pepper’s a-pinchin’ her legs!” 

And at the same moment Phwbe Jane's 
stoical endurance gave way, and she 
swooped upon the offending Drusilla, 
whose cries testified to summary punish- 
ment. After Misg Pritchard had tried to 
administer strict justice, receiving from 
Drusilly as an explanation of her conduct 
that Phebe Jane was ‘‘teacher’s pet,” she 
attempted to go on with the roll. 

When she called Electa Dodd’s name, 
there had been no reply of **Present,” and 
now, as she inquired where Electa Dodd 
was, Phebe Jane surprised her by burst- 
ing into tears. Miss Pritchard looked anx- 
iously upon the floor, thinking that the re- 
venger of partiality must have again re- 
sorted to pinching, but Emeretta Gooch 
again explained : 

‘She feels bad because Lecty Dodd can’t 
never come to school any more. She fell 


off’m the hay-loft, #nd now she can’t walk | 


a single step. She likes Lecty, and Lecty 
likes her, if all their folks is a-fightin’ and 
a-quarrellin’, and always was. Doddses 





try to say that Phwbe Jane pushed her | 


off’m the hay-loft, but Lecty said ’twa’n’t 
so, and nobody don’t believe it, if Phebe 


Jane has got an awful quick temper. | 


Doddses was mad because Phoebe Jane was 
over there; she’n’ Lecty was always get- 
tin’ together when they could. 
and Dusenberrys”—— 





Doddses | 
| family of kittens now, all up in the mill 
Miss Pritchard interrupted Emeretta’s | 


| 


flow of information by calling the next | 


name. Phoebe Jane womanfully swal- 
lowed the lump in her throat, and pressing 
her lips tightly together to hide their quiv- 
ering, stood in the same proper attitude, 
her little sharp elbows protruding at each 
side, ready to answer the new teacher's 
questions. But the very next day Miss 
Pritchard had reason to think that, after 
all, she had not been mistaken in expect- 
ing that Phoebe Jane would be “‘hard to 
manage.” By that time something like 
order and discipline had been established. 
The new teacher was strict in suppressing 
whispering and all communication. When 
a small wad of paper came flying across 
the room, and was dexterously caught by 
Phebe Jane Dusenberry, who unrolled it 





and read something written upon it, Miss | 


Pritchard promptly commanded her to 
bring the paper tothedesk. After one in- 
stant’s hesitation, Phoebe Jane popped the 
little wad of paper into her mouth, chewed 
it determinedly with her small, strong 
teeth, and swallowed it. 

This was the first open rebellion that the 
new teacher had encountered. There was 
a murmur all over the school-room, sur- 
prise not unmixed with a delightful ex- 
citement. 
been guilty of this daring disobedience. 


recess,”’ said Miss Pritchard, so calmly 
that no one would have supposed that she 
was inwardly sorely disquieted and per- 


in single file to recess—an astonishing in- 
novation for the Corner school, where they 
had always been allowed to go out with a 
rush and a whoop at the touch of the 
teacher’s bell—Miss Pritchard returned, 
with a troubled mind, to Phebe Jane, who 
sat with a sturdy and deflant air before the 
window, on the other side of whic}, some 
laughing boys had already gathered, and 
little Aaron Dodd’s scornful face was 
raised as far above the sill as his extreme- 
iy limited height would permit. The teach- 
er waved the boys away with an impera- 
tive gesture. 


‘La! you needn’t trouble about them | 


young ones. I can ‘tend to them,” re- 
marked Phcebe Jane with calm superiority. 

‘‘Phoebe Jane, why didn’t you obey me 
when I told you to bring that paper to my 
desk?” said Miss Pritchard. 

***Cause I wa’n’t a-goin’ to have any- 
body know what was wrote on that paper,” 
said Phcebe Jane firmly. ‘‘I ketched it on 
the fly, so’st Leck couldn’t get it. Hosy 


eck ; d | 
Paks, Re Ceewes % to Lees; Se wa ae | congratulating each other, with furtive 


*eause Leck got above him; but sence he 
beat Leck choosin’ sides, he won’t say no 
more. But if Leck had read what was 
wrote there, he’d ’a’ carried the paper 
straight home to Hash. Our Hash, he’s 
said he’d shoot D’ri Dodd if ever he heard 
of his sayin’ agin that "twas him that cut 
the underpinnin’ of the bridge over their 
crick time it broke, and D’ri got carried 
off and ’most drownded. Youdon’t know 
our Hash so well asI do! He’ll do what 
he says he will, and there aint any stop- 
pin’ him.” 

Miss Pritchard had indeed heard that 
Ahasuerus, the oldest of the Dusenberry 
boys, was a lawless fellow, and the prime 
mover in the feud between the two fam- 
ilies. 

‘*Hosy wrote that twas Hash that cut 
the bridge, and that I pushed Lecty off'm 
the hay-loft. I’m tellin’ youjest what was 
wrote, aint I? But you don’t ’pear to be 
one of them kind that tells all they know. 
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will, and it seems ag if I couldn't stand it 
if anything should happen so she couldn’t 
come. You do get awful sick of such a 
lot of boys as there is at my house and 
Lecty’s, even if you do think a lot of ’em. 
And it’s so hard to bring ‘em up right, that 
you do want a little rest, with no one but 
Lecty and the dolls.” 

Pheebe Jane heaved a deep sigh of re- 
sponsibility, and Miss Pritchard repressed 
asmile. Her interview with her disobedi- 
ent, ‘“‘kept-in” pupil was not what she had 
expected it to be, but she found Phebe 
Jane’s confidences interesting. 

‘Elder Doak heard what they called 
me,”’ continued Phebe Jane, vaguely 
aware that she had found a sympathetic 
listener, ‘‘and he patted me on the head, 
jest as if I was little, you know; and says 
he, ‘Bring ’em up well, Marmy; bring ’em 
up well!’” 

With a sudden awakening to her duty, 
Miss Pritchard touched the bell, and the 
children came trooping in. looking with 
round-eyed wonder at the clock, and 


nudges, upon the new teacher’s ignorance 
of the proper limits of a recess. 

“I hope that Marmy and Lecty will 
have their day together,” was the first 
thing that the new teacher thought on the 
morning of the Fourth. She drew her 
curtain aside when she heard the rattle of 
the wheels, and saw with satisfaction all 
the younger Dusenberry boys in their 
wagon, with Hash, a big, brawny fellow 
of seventeen, riding his black mare—all 
on the way to Cumberland village. Even 
earlier than this she had heard the Dodd 
boys go by, shouting and firing crackers. 
She felt a little anxious lest they should 
get into a quarrel at the celebration. She 
did not know that Hash, penned in behind 
the wood-shed door by Marmy, had held 
up his right hand, and solemnly promised 
that he would not. Hash would not al- 
ways promise like that; when he did, 


| Marmy could have a quiet mind. 


But I was afraid you'd read it right out if | 


I carried it to you. The teacher we had 
last summer, she used to do that with 
every note she could ketch. I wanted to 
mind you. [I like you real well; but, you 
see, there wa'n’t anything I could do but 
jest swallow that note. I didn't want to 
make you mad at me, but I don’t care for 
anything if I can only jest keep the boys 
from quarrellin’ and fightin’. It mukes 
Lecty feel awful. Me ’n’ Lecty like each 
other. Wealways did. You see, it’s aw- 
ful lonesome where we live. There aint 
many houses, and what there is is chock- 
ful of boys. ‘That’s what makes the boys 
think so much of me; where girls is scarce 
they do. Hash and Leck, they’ll do any- 
thing for me, except to quit fightin’ Dodd- 
ses. There aint any mother to our house 
either, so they call me Marmy. 

‘It’s jest the same way over to Lecty’s, 
only they’ve got a gra’mother. We got so 
we didn’t dare speak to one another, Lecty 


all gone away but Gram, and I went over 
to their barn, and Lecty fell, and they said 
I pushed her. That was an awful foolish 
story to tell, for, if I be quick, I never get 
mad with Lecty. The boys set out to 
drownd a kitten that I gave her through 
the chink in the fence. They didn't, ’cause 
Lecty cried; but they wouldn’t have it 
*round the house, and Lecty has to keep it 
*way up stairs in the mill. It’s got a whole 


chamber, and Gram has to feed them. 
Lecty thinks everything of that yellow 
cat, but until she got hurt, D’ri wasalways 
threatenin’ to drownd her, ’cause she was 
our cat once. D’ri is the worst, unless it’s 


once, too. So, now, I wa'n’t to blame for 
swallowin’ the paper, was I?” 

Pheebe Jane had poured out her story 
breathlessly, as if it were a relief to an 
over-full heart. 

‘*[—I wish that you had brought’ it to 
me, and asked me not to read it aloud,” 
said Miss Pritchard, hesitating between 
due regard for discipline and sympathy 
for Phcebe Jane’s feelings, which seemed 
too deep for her years. 

‘**] didn’t stop to think, and if I had, I 
don’t expect I could have risked it. 
see, Lecty ’n’ mehave got a plan. 
it to her, and she kept wavin’ and wavin’ 
at me, and I know how glad she’ll be if we 
can doit. You see, Lecty’s boys and our 
boys are all goin’ over to Cumberland Vil- 


_ lage to the Fourth of July celebration. 
| Hash said he’d take me, and I guess he 


It was ‘‘teacher’s pet” who had | 


didn’t know what to make of it when I 
said I didn’t want to go. There aint goin’ 
to be anybody at home at Lecty’s but jest 
Gram, and she'll help us. Gra’mothers 
almost always will help you. She’ll bring 


| Lecty as far as the fence—there’s quite a 
‘**Pheebe Jane Dusenberry will stay in at | 


plexed about what she was to do with this | 


small rebel. 


piece between Lecty’s house and mine, if 
the farms does join—and then Huldy, our 
work-girl, will carry her the rest of the 
way; she aint much more’n a feather 
now, Lecty aint, she’s fell away so. Some 
folks might not think it was any great for 


After she had marshalled the others out | Lecty to spend the day with me, but Lecty 


You | 
I wrote | 


She was at the fence almost as soon as 
the boys were out of sight, and ‘‘Gram,” 


| a tall, dark old woman, with a worn but 


jo 


kindly face, was lifting over the fence a 
fragile, wan-faced little girl, who looked 
all eyes and smile. Huldy’s strong arms 
caught her, and Marmy went wild with 


y. 
‘“*You mustn’t keep her too late,’ said 


| Gram, “‘though I don’t expect the boys 





will be at home till ’most morning.” 

What aday it was! Hash had left some 
fire-crackers and torpedoes, and Phcbe 
Jane had a secret liking for them, but she 
gave them up without a sigh when Lecty 
thought that they savored too much of 
boys. ‘he dolls’ house which Hash had 
made for Phcebe Jane was new to Lecty, 
and they had it out upon the piazza, with 
no jeering boys to hear them play ‘‘Come 
to see.” And good-natured Huldy made 
strawberry cake out of the sweet little 
wild strawberries that grew all about Gil- 


| ead, and cream pies with mountains of 
| °n’ me, only jest through a chink in the | . P 


fence, except that one day when they were | 


frosting ; and Nap, the old dog, brightened 
up and performed all his tricks, as if he 
realized the importance of the occasion ; 
and altogether the day slipped away too 
soon, and it was time to watch for the 
rockets from Cumberland Village com- 
mon. 

As soon as it was ‘‘pitch dark,” Lecty 
said she must be carried home, and Phebe 
agreed to this sorrowful necessity. Some 
of the boys might come home; Leck had 
a strong tendency to blow himself up, 
more or less seriously, with fire-crackers 
and toy-pistols, and little Aaron Dodd al- 
ways got lost, so there was an undercur- 
rent of motherly anxiety amidst all the 


felicities of the playhouse, and some dread 








bei ised , 
our Hash, and they used to be great friends | oc See Capes ee 


‘“*There don’t seem to be so very many 
rockets,” said Lecty, as they watched the 
darkening sky. ‘But look, Phebe Jane, 
what a great flaring light right over by 
our mill stream!” 

“It must be at the Grindalls’,” said 
Pheebe Jane. ‘They had fireworks one 
year. See, it lights up the whole sky. 
O, Lecty, it must be a fire! It’s your 
mill!” 

“Oh, oh Phebe Jane! Mary Buttercup 
and her kittens are shut up there, away 
upstairs! I got Gram to shut the door, 
because Dicky Grindall! was about the mill 
with fire-crackers, and he torments cats.” 

Phebe Jane flew. She shouted fire as 
she went, with all the breath she had. 
She had seen Lecty spring to her feet, and 
in her excitement hardly thought that 
strange. Now, as she heard footsteps be- 
hind her, she turned, and saw in the dusk 
a small figure evidently struggling hard 
to run as fast as she did. It was so like 
Lecty that it filled her with wonder and a 
vague fear. But she could not stop to 
wonder or fear. There seemed to be no 
one to come at her call; men, women and 
children had gone to the Cumberland Vil- 
lage celebration; but still she ran on and 
shouted. And still the little figure, trem- 
bling and stumbling, with now and then 
a quivering sob breaking from its lips, 
followed close behind, until at last it fell, 
a little heap, by the roadside. 








“Oh, Mary Buttercup and all her dear 
kittens!” it murmured, with a great sob 
of despair. 

The Dusenberrys were coming home 
from the celebration. Leck was riding 
the mare now, and Hash was dangling his 
long legs from the back of the wagon, 
while Leonidas drove. Now and then 
Hash would grow! at Leonidas about get- 
ting his feet upon a bundle which was 
under the seat. It was some blue-sprigged 
muslin and blue hair-ribbons which Hash 
had bought for Marmy, making haste to 
do it the first thing in the morning, lest 
the shops should be closed. 

They were not in the best of humor, for 
the economy of the Cumberland authori- 
ties had limited the expected grand display 
of fireworks to a few rockets. Before 
eight o’clock Cumberland Village had 
shown a disposition to say good-night to 
its guests and put on its night-cap. They 
were grumbling about the ‘‘one-horse 
town,” when the Dodds’ wagon dashed 
by them, raising « great cloud of dust. 
Leck was urging his horse after them, 
with an angry exclamation about “taking 
their dust,” when Hash savagely called 
him back. 

‘Let ’em go! 
said. 

Perhaps, knowing that the boys were 
in a quarrelsome mood, he had remem- 
bered his promise to Marmy. Queer as it 
was, she had even more influence over 
that great burly six-footer of a Hash than 
over the younger boys. 

‘Well, if you want to take that fellow’s 
sneers,’’ growled Leck, as he reined in his 
horse. ‘*He was makin’ fun of our team. 
I aint a lamb.” 

No one seemed disposed to dispute this 
assertion of Leck’s, but Hash half started 
from the wagon. 

“IT s’pose I ought to put a stop to his 
sarse,” he said. But he lay back in the 
wagon after a moment, drawing the bun- 
dle of blue muslin out from under the seat, 
and using it as a pillow. 

‘Look here, boys!” cried Leonidas, 
“Gilead Corner has been beating Cumber- 
land out and out in , 

They were just turning oul of the woods 
road, and now they could see the glow 
which reddened the whole sky. 

‘*What does it mean?” said Hash, stand- 
ing up in the wagon, and gazing eagerly, 
with his hand shading his eyes. 

‘It means the Dodds have got some- 
thing to do besides sneering at folks. 
Their mill’s a-fire,”’ exclaimed Leck. 

‘‘Here, give me the reins, Leonidas. 
Make the mare go, Leck,” cried Hash. 

‘“Mebbe you want to help Dodds?” 
sneered Leck. 

But Hash only urged the horse for an- 
swer. 

The highway near the burning mill was 
blocked with teams. People had driven 
home post-haste, seeing the fire. Hash 
left the wagon and ran across the -fields, 
followed by the boys. He could scarcely 
have told whether he meant to try to 
‘help Dodds,” or was ouly following his 
natural impulse to run to a fire. 

There was intense excitement in the 
crowd gathered around the burning mill. 

“Twas a foolhardy thing to do.” 
‘*He’ll never get outalive.”’ **’Iwon’t last 
a minute more.” ‘The girl was a plucky 
one.” ‘Iwas a cat and kittens that she 
was after, and she dropped ’em down ina 
basket.” ‘The stairs must have gone 
just as D’ri got up.” “He’s got to the 
little girl, though.” ‘There they are, in 
the window.” ‘These were the confused 
cries that Hash heard. In the blinding 
glare he saw a little white face and a tow 
head in the window. 

“It’s Marmy!” he cried, and rushed 
toward the burning ruin. But strong 
arms held him back, and just then a shout 
arose from the crowd. 

‘Dri has jumped into the water with 
the girl.” ‘*He’s swimming.” ‘There it 
goes”—the mill walls had fallen with a 
crash—'‘but he’s clear of it.” ‘But hell 
sink if he don't let go of the girl.” ‘No, 
he won't; they’re helping him out.” 
‘*Well, you wouldn’t think that D’ri Dodd 
would have risked his life for one of the 
Dusenberrys!” 

Hash heard it all as if in a dream, as he 
pushed his way frantically through the 
crowd, and took Marmy’s dripping, mo- 
tionless little figure from D’ri Dodd's 
arms. 

**T don’t feel as if I was fit, D’ri Dodd,” 
he said, huskily, ‘‘but I’d like to shake 
hands with the fellow that saved Marmy.” 

The first thing that Marmy said was: 
‘Tell Lecty they’re safe, Mary Buttercup 
and all the kittens. And oh, Lecty walked! 
She ran! I saw her.” 

They thought that her brain was turned 
—as if Marmy’s steady little brain was 
likely to be!—but they found that it was 
true. The doctor said that it often hap- 
pened in cases like Lecty’s that the power 
of motion returned with sudden excite- 
ment. She might have relapses, she 
might even become helpless again, but it 
was probable that she would, in time, be 
fully restored to health. 


The horses are tired,” he 
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And, in fact, in the last week of the 
term Lecty answered ‘‘Present” to her 
name in the Corner school. 

Hash says he ‘‘never will quarrel with 
the fellow that saved Marmy’s life.” 

Elder Doak says it is ‘‘a wonder how 
Marmy brings up her boys.’”—Harper’s 
Young People. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE MOTHERLESS TURKEYS. 





BY MARIAN DOUGLASS. 


The White Turkey was dead! The White Turkey 
was dead! 
How the news through the barn-yard went flying! 
Of a mother bereft, four small turkeys were left, 
And their case for assistance was crying! 
E’en the peacock respectfully folded his tail, 
As a suitable symbol of sorrow, 

And his plainer wife said, ‘Now the old bird is dead» 
Who will tend her poor chicks on the morrow? 
And when evening around them comes dreary and 

chill, 
Who above them will watchfully hover?” , 
“Two each night, I will tuck ‘neath my wings,” said 
the duck, 
“Though I’ve eight of my own I must cover.” 
“T have so much to do! For the bugs and the worms 
In the garden 'tis tiresome pickin’; 
I have nothing to spare,—for my own I must care,” 
Said the hen with one chicken. 





‘*How I wish,” said the goose, “I could be of some 
use, 
For my heart is with Jove over-brimming; 
The next morning that’s fine, they shall go with my 
nine 
Little yellow-backed goslings, out swimming 
“T will do what I can,” the old Dorking put in, 
“And for help they may call upon me, too, 
Though I’ve ten of my own that are only half grown, 
And a great deal of trouble to see to. 
But those poor little things, they are all heads and 
wings, 
And their bones through their feathers are 
stickin’!” 
“Very hard it may be, but oh, don’t come to me!” 
Said the hen with one chicken. 


"> 


“Half my care, I suppose, there is nobody knows,— 
I’m the most overburdened of mothers! 
They must learn, little elves! how to scratch for 
themselves, 
And not seek to depend upon others.” 
She went by with a cluck, and the goose to the 
duck 
Exclaimed, in surprise, ‘‘Well, I never!” | 
Said the duck, “I declare, those who have the least | 
care 
You will find are complaining forever! 
And when all things appear to look threatening and 
drear, 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in, 
For some aid in your woe, oh, beware how you go 
To a hen with one chicken!” 
ee 


MABEL’S SHOWER-BATH. 





Mabel Ross was visiting her grandma 
one summer. On a rainy day, when she 
could not go out, grandma and she went 
up in the attic to get some rags for a rug- 
While grandma was making selections 
from old garments, Mabel was prying 
curiously into all corners, as children 
delight to do. Presently she exclaimed, | 
“O grandma! what is that tall box with | 
a door and holes in the top?” | 

“That is an old |shower-bath,” said | 
grandma. 

‘‘What is it for?’ asked Mabel. 

“Well,” replied grandma, ‘‘when I[ was | 
asmall child, my nurse used to stand me 
in there and turn the water slowly on 
through the holes in the top, and that | 
was my shower-bath.” 

“Oh, how nice,” said Mabel; ‘‘may [ | 
take one some day ?” 

Grandma said ‘‘Yes;” but the next day | 
Mabel’s father came to take her home. | 





about the nice times she had at grandma’s, | 
she glways ended by regretting that she 
couldn’t take the shower-bath. 

One day she was out in the yard, and 
saw the water-cart go by, sprinkling the 
streets. ‘‘Oh,” she thought, ‘if I were. 
only under there, it would be almost like | 
a shower-bath !” ‘ 

She knew that when the sprinkler came 
back the driver would stop at the brook | 
across the way to refill. Mabel ran to the | 


| time. 


| months; and he told me, personally, that 


HUMOROUS. 


“There is always room at the top” 
doesn't apply to the thermometer.—Lynn 
Item. 

Dot—Please, Lord, forgive me for run- 
ning away to-day, and forgive me when I 
run away to-morrow.— Southern California 
White Ribbon. 


**So Jack is married, eh? Do you think 
he’ll get along well with his wife?” ‘I’m 
quite sure he will. They sang in the same 
choir for two years without quarrelling.” 
— Chatter. 


Changing Trades. Visitor (at museum) 
—I want to see some of the mummies. 
New Usher (formerly a dry goods clerk)— 
Yes. madam; right this way; we have all 
the latest styles.—New York Weekly. 


A Scotch clergyman reprimanded one of 
his flock for taking snuff during sermon 
“Pll no do it again,” replied the | 
contrite dame, ‘‘if ye'll just put a wee bit 
of snuff in your sermon.” 


“Don’t you know how to spell?” asked 
the exasperated teacher of the extremely 
phonetic boy. “Oh, yes,” said the boy, 
“*T know how to spell well enough, but the 
men who made the dictionaries don’t seem 
to.” 


Daughter (at the seaside)—Papa, I am 
going to marry Algernon, who has waited 
on us at the table ever since we have been 
here. Papa (with a glad light in his eye) 
—Thank heaven, my child, for that. The 
fortune I have given him in tips may still 
remain in the family. Bless you, bless 
you, daughter.— Washington Star. 


Attorney—Y ou say you wouldn’t believe 
the defendant under oath? Witness—Ex- 
cuse me: I said nothing of the kind. I 
believe him to be a remarkably truthful 
and high-minded gentleman. Attorney— 
On whatdo you base your belief? Witness 
—He has been up in Wisconsin for two 





he had hard luck fishing.—Christian at 





Work. 

{ff you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other. A Boston lady, whose example is 
worthy imitation, tells her experience below: 

“In one store where I went to buy Hood's 


Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 
their own instead of Hood's; he told me their® 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 


To Get | 


days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not 
pay anything, ete. But he could not prevail 
on me to change. I told him I had taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 
When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 
and so weak that at times I could hardly 


Hood’s 


stand. I looked like a person in consump- 
tion. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me so much 
good that I wonder at myself sometimes, 
and my friends frequently speak of it.’ Mrs. 
ELLA A. GorF, 61 Terrace Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. 21; six for 25. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
When she was telling her playmates | desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 
Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 


18 to 20 cts, per Ib. 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 
Antique Linen Papers range in 


Price FrOM. 00... ..++000+++5-85 to 60 cts, per Ib. 
Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
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INE. Try it on the spot—it 
is as cheap as dirt. It makes 
house-work easy and your 
washing light. You could do 
no harm with it if you tried. It 
refines the finest things ; makes 
them like new; and cleans 
quickly the coarsest. It is ready 
to help youif you are ready to 
have it. 


Sharp 


ae 


tricksters—these ped- 

dlers selling powders 

of which they say— 

same as Pearline”—‘' good as Pearline.” 

Keep a seen edge on your wits against such 
PEARLINE has no equal. 

1 JAMES PYLE, New York, 











A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M, 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8, 
Sundays from ll A. M.to2P, M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above. 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





The Leading Alkaline Water, 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 
Non-Cathartic. Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIST ( Cases of One Dozen, Quarts.........seeeees B26; Beilled. ccccccccscccccccccccs $1.50 

+ Cases of Two Dozen, Pints.........seeeeees $3.00; Retfilled.......ccceccceecses . «82.50 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 

Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRING CO., 


8S Hawlev Place, Boston. 


5508 Plan BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 





¢ 
e First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant fo 
eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


» TRADE M Any 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON: & CO., Proprietors. 








SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER. 


Highly Effervescent. | 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, Pa. 


Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 


cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 


Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


For 


of spots and dirt is PEARL- | Womal'’s Medical College of Peunsylvania, 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac. 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 

| tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Metical Collegeof Chicago. 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues + weeks. Thoroug 
| and practical instruction in every department of 
| medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
| pertoumare or Annual Announcement address the 
secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N, 











Throop St., Chicago, Ill. KO. (pg pre 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD,| President. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lsb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........+++ eeseee B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ eoccerecoee . 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... oseecee 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once.. 
Graduation Ved..ccvcccoccoccce cocccesevecce.) 1a 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Shove ponemtvonse course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR ’ 





5 00 
5 00 
0 00 








| UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 


For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a a analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 


days. Take elevator. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
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KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 2 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 

stimulant. #1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

writes a New York lady. Another says, “I cou'd not 
zet along without my Figure Form,” Said a youn 
lady, “I will get a less expensive dress, but a ‘Form’ 
idea it could be so useful to me.” Send for circular, 
aso see the new patent “Draping Form” at UFFORD 
& SON’S, 12 West Street. Nothing equals it. Made to 


L | VE R ness, Constipation, H: , and 
The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
wili have, so as to save standing for eA dressm aker, 
d 
crder exactly one’s form and size. 


Piles. Any lady can take these, 
liable BRAIN AND 
“SPLENDID,” 
| 
which tires me fearfully.” Another eald, “I had no 








stable and got her brother’s tip-cart, 
which she could just manage to sit in. 


While the driver was refilling his tank, | 


unobserved by him, she tied the tip-cart 
securely under the sprinkler. 

Forgetful of her nice clean dress and | 
pretty hat, she seated herself therein. 
When the driver started his cart, her | 
‘“‘shower-bath” began. At first she liked 
it; but as the full force of the water was | 
turned on, her clothes were wet through. 
People stopped along the street to smile at | 
this strange sight, and the little girl be- 
came aware that she was an object of 
merriment. She felt ashamed, and seein 
her brother Tom among some boys on the 
sidewalk, she cried out to him to come 
and get his tip-cart. 

‘That's two words for yourself and one 
for the cart,” said Tom. As the driver 
halted just then, he untied his cart, and, 
at Mabel’s request, dragged her home in | 
it as fast as he could. 

A very “dripping wet” girl stood in the 
back entry making an explanation of her 
appearance to her mother, with downcast 
eyes, a little later. Mamma was a little 


proof, in memory of the shower-bath she 
was to have taken at grandma’s.— Vir- 
ginia C. Hollis, in Our Little Ones. 


vexed, but forgave her, after a slight re- ( 
] 


from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
| that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
| quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 
| 


| CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 


Phetographic Supplies in all its 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 





4 Park Street, Boston, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WITH THE 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
KNITTED F LLED MATT ESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy 
lling is in one whole bloc 


softness. The fi or piece; always in order, and no part can become dis- 





or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 
OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Branches, 


H. CODMAN & CO. 


34 Bromfield St. 





placed or bunchy. 


in the world. Remain elastic and keep their 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNIT D MATTRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MAS SBS. 





| 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. | 
he best shape. 





West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves of the 
advantages thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park, 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268, 


’ . ,’ “ - ” 
DEBATER’S GUIDE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
In Debating Clubs, Literary Societies, Public Meet- 
ings, etc., showing HOW To Win THE 
EBATE and Carry the Audience; fromt y- 
ve years’ experience in the cause. 
By HAMILTON WILLCOX 
Chairman Beate Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of “Freedom’s Con- 
quests; the Great Spread of Woman Sufi 
hrough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York, 








ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks, They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :z-“ Your Trilene Tablets act adint ip me 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE NE 
CO., Sole Proprieturs, Co4 Broadway, New York. 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


LanG BEACH, CAL. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Three great ranches lie around Long 
Beach—Alimitos, Ceritos and Palos Ver- 
dos. 

The first contains 27,000 acres, part of it 
mesa or plateau, the rest bottom land 
stretching along the river. On this enor- 
mous ranch there were last year 18,000 
sheep. A young lady told me that she 
saw 1,800 lambs in one flock, and rode 
twenty miles with the man who drove out 
with a span of mules to take the mail and 
provisions to the herders, as he did once 
every week. This twenty-mile ride was 
to get around to all on the mesa. It took 
the entire afternoon to reach those on the 
bottom land. The men in charge live in 
little houses about twelve feet square, 
brown and weather-beaten; their coffee- 
mills are fastened up on the outside of the 
houses. They look lonely enough, walk- 
ing slowly along the mesa or bottom, fol- 


lowed by the brown, dusty sheep and in- | 


telligent dogs who go skirmishing about 
to keep the flock together. An avenue bor- 
déred with pine trees, a relic of the ‘‘boom,” 
leads outa mile or more in the direction of 
this ranch. After that, there is no green 
thing in sight save a few trees around the 
water works which supply the large reser- 
voir for the ranch, and a small grove of 
eucalyptus. Squirrels scamper right and 
left, and the wise little ground-owls perch 
on the ridges of earth at the mouths of the 
gopher holes, and stare at the passers-by. 
There are great patches of the dry, dusty 
earth, tramped like a road by the thou- 
sands of woolly inhabitants of the bare 
fields. The ranch house is at least a hun- 
dred feet long, perhaps mre. The front 
is two stories in height, and overlooks a 
green lawn bordered with a cypress hedge 
and dotted with palms, bananas and other 
shrubs. Back from the front run two one- 
story L’s; a window and a door, then a 
window and a door, all the way down, 
doubtless sleeping rooms for the help. 
There are six or eight large barns, one 
enormous one; a machinery-shed sixty 
feet or more in length, filled with all sorts 
of farm machinery, and four boxes for 
header wagons. These header wagon 
boxes are something the shape of enor- 
mous dust-pans, and are put on wagons 
which run close beside the header, the 
low edge of the dust-pan next the machine 
to catch the wheat heads. Everything is 
in the most perfect order, and all owned 
and managed by a woman. Here, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, with the 
mountains back of her and the sea in 
front, she has lived with her husband, 
until he died about three years ago; 
land stretching on as far as the eye could 
look along its hills and valleys. 

Ceritos ranch has but 10,000 acres left. 
The owners have been selling to various 





| receive aid. 


persons for small ranches or town sites, | 


and the little brown owls perch on the 
ever-present lot-stakes in various direc- 
tions on its borders. The ranch house is 
an old adobe affair, begun just before the 


Mexican War, and finished by an Ameri- | 


can. The front portion is two stories 
high, with broad porches across its entire 
length, above and below. It overlooks a 
yard full of pomegranates, figs, loquats, 
locusts and other trees, and is surrounded 
by a very high and strong fence. From 
the front two L’s extend straight back one 
hundred and fifty feet. From one to the 
other there is a high, thick adobe wall; 
the whole encloses a large court. There 
are small circular and triangular openings 


up near the eaves of the L’s on the outer | 


side to let out the smoke when Californi- 
ans had not chimneys, so we were told by 
an old timer familiar with the place; but 
they would certainly have made most con- 
venient port-holes. On the side next the 
court there are windows, but all covered 
with heavy iron bars or thick wooden 
shutters. Allin all, it looked very much 
like a fort, and from what the old Califor- 
nian confessed, it answered that purpose. 
Doubtless the original owner gnashed his 
teeth more furiously than some of them 
do now, and cursed the “gringos’’ more 
loudly. From the top of what was form- 
erly known as Ceritos Hill, it is said one 
can see seventeen towns; but it takes one 
familiar with the positions of the lot-stakes 
to point them out. 

Palos Verdos ranch lies off toward San 
Pedro, a succession of hills and valleys. 
The ranch buildings are nestled in among 
trees at the foot of the hills, near the sea. 
Cacti, grease wood, sage brush—one look- 
ing at it would not think it worth the 
taxes; that is, if he were a ‘‘tender-foot.” 
Any one else knows that water and culti- 
vation turn any of these deserts into a 
garden, and the sheep that feed on a thou- 
sand hills soon fill the pockets of their 
owners with gold. 

San Pedro is a little seaport, its strag- 
gling wooden houses perched on the hills 
in every conceivable fashion. Beyondit is 
the lighthouse, and near that, overlook- 

ing the ships in the harbor, is a “boom” 
hotel, empty and unused. It has great 


| solicited to be 


plate-glass windows, woodwork hand- 
somely varnished, walls papered in the 


| latest style, and gas fixtures, though where 


the gas was to come from no one can tell, 


unless the company furnished it after the | 


boom as they did while it lasted—orally. 
There are Brussels carpets on the stairs, 
dozens of glasses bottom up on the bar, 
and two great safes handsomely painted, 
to hold the money of the guests who never 
came. 

We one day saw an enormous shark in 
the surf, but even these monsters are less 
harmful thun their human namesakes, 
the land sharks. . 

The Friends have achurch here. The 
pastor is Mrs. Brown, a woman with a 
fine face and much force, who preaches 
very acceptably. The Cuthbert Band has 
furnished music during all the meetings 
here this year, as previously, and the 


young ladies march out to the park or | 
| over to the tabernacle with their brothers, 


and play as well as if they were not wom- 
en. I could not but comment mentally 
on the idea of the screaming, fainting 
young woman so dear to the heart of 
some funny writers, when, at an evening 
entertainment with crowded house, the 
band stood up to play. A lamp-chimney 
exploded just back of one of the young 
ladies. The pieces flew all about. But 
she neither screamed nor fainted; she sim- 
ply turned her head a little to glance over 
her shoulder, and went on without losing 
her place. 

In one of the classes for the study of 
the New Testament, Rev. B. F. Cherring- 
ton, eighteen years a missionary in India, 
and a man of great power and fine intel- 
lect, related an incident bearing on that 
much-quoted passage in Paul’s letter to 
the Corinthians. He said he had known 
what he considered a parallelcase. There 
was a native helper, a woman named Bet- 
sy Paul, who had wonderful power and 
moved the people as much as Mrs. Van 
Cott. She had worked in other places, 
but in Lucknow the only educated women, 
and the only ones taking part in any pub- 
lic exercises, were the Nautch or dancing 
girls, women of known bad character. 
Because of this, and of the natural infer- 
ence as to the character of this Christian 
woman if she spoke in public, the minis- | 
ters begged her to keep silent, though 
feeling that they were losing much. | 
‘*Times have changed,” said Dr. Cherring- 
ton, “and to-day she is speaking with 
great power and marvellous results.” 
Such a reason he considered the one and 
the only one for Paul's injunction to the 


women to keep silent in Corinth, a city of | I 
| notoriously bad morals. 


| could 
their | 


Paul certainly 
not have been averse to women 
workers in the church, said the speaker, 
as the first church in Europe was started 
in a woman's prayer-meeting, in the house 
of Lydia, and from them he consented to 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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MICHIGAN WOMEN IN SCHOOL 
ELECTIONS. 





Raitors Woman's Journal : 

The annual school election of Bay City, 
Mich., was held on August 11. In four 
wards, eminently capable women had been 
sandidates, but each one de- 
clined because of pressing business and 
cares. However, one of the women was 
prevailed upon, and no one was nominated 
in the ward in opposition. The other ten 
wards were left to the best men named. 
It is obvious that not every woman is a 
merciless oftice-seeker. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe was the candidate in 
the Ninth Ward, and was elected without 
a dissenting vote. She isa woman of large 
experience and varied abilities. She has 
been president of the Michigan E. 8. A. for 
some years, and president of the Bay City 
E. 8. A., also State lecturer of the W. C. 
T. U. for Michigan, in each of whichoffices 
she is superior. 

Mrs. Sarah McLean and Mrs. Martha E. 
Root were appointed inspectors of elec- 
tion in this ward, and they sat with Mr. 
I. W. Brotherton, the one regular member 
of the board who was in attendance. There 
were many happy and amusing incidents 
during the session, which continued till 
half an hour after the assembling of the 
Common Council, in whose chamber this 
ward’s election was held. Before opening 
business, the president of the council cour- 
teously inquired if he should disturb the 
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| inspectors, and the business of each nets | 
| proceeded with the utmost decorum in the 
same room. 
| cate that women had not always held po- 
sitions with men in such places. Thus is 
refuted again the prophecy that women 
will be ill-treated 
official functions with men. 
MarrTaa E. Roor. 
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INDIANA COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Branch of Collegiate Alumnz will be held 
on Oct. 11, 1890, at the Girls’ Classical 
School, 426 N. Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis. 


There was nothing to indi- | 


in exercising equal 


At the morning session, Mrs. | 


| May Wright Sewall will report from the | 


| committee on University Extension Lec- 
tures, and officers will be elected. The 
afternoon session will include a paper, 
‘*What Manner of Woman?” by Miss Anna 
V. La Rose, of Logansport, and conversa- 
tion led by Mrs. N. 8S. Van Gorder, of 
Albion. The meeting will close with a 
reception at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. L. Sewall. 

A large attendance is hoped for, and 
cordial entertainment is offered to all the 
members from outside Indianapolis. 

Any woman who is a graduate of any 
of the following institutions: Boston Uni- 


University, University of Kansas, Institute 
of Technology, University of Michigan, 





versity, University of California, Cornell | 


Northwestern University, Oberlin College, | 


| Smith College, Syracuse University, Vas- | 


bership in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, and any one thus eligible will be 
heartily welcomed in the Indiana Branch. 
Let such send their names and addresses 
to the secretary, Helen S. Pearson, 573 
| North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, 
| 





Ind. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN DAKOTA. 


A woman suffrage campaign involves a 


| vast amount of hard work, but has also its 
amusing features. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
says in a private letter, written from a lit- 
tle town in Dakota: 


‘I had such a queer meeting yesterday 
| night. 
| eight o’clock, there was not a light. 


The 


sar College, Wellesley College, Wesleyan | 
University or University of Wisconsin, | 
is, by virtue of that fact, eligible to mem- 





When we reached the church at | 


lady who went over with me and I flew | 


about and lighted the four lamps that were 
|in the church. The chimneys were so 
| dirty that after the lamps were lighted, I 
| told the lady I should have to strike a 
|match to see them burn. In course of 


time the people began to come, and at 8.30 | 


said I was going to begin the service. 


At nine my address began, and by that | 


time the church was full, and a few per- 
sons standing. 
go out. The oil was so old itsimply would 
not burn. 
this borrowed lamp standing on the organ 
| and one out of the original four left burn- 
ing at the back of the church, went on 
| with my address. Finally a gust of wind 
same, and the most glorious display of 
lightning I ever saw. Thunder rolled in 
the distance. Theroom was so dark that 
in the back part of it I could not tell 
whether a person was a man or a woman. 


Then the lights began to | 


I sent out for a lamp, and with | 


It was a strange time, and with the wind | 


rattling boards and windows, the dim light 
of the room, the three crying babies, the 
flashing of lightning and roll of thunder, I 
talked taxation without representation, 


and what woman suffrage would do for | 


the farmer.” 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





DONATIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS TO AUG. 1, 1890 





Legacy of Mrs. Helen ead Noyes..... $100 00 


Estate of Samuel E. Sewall.........sseeeeees 100.00 
Mrs. M. F. Pratt.........0.. cocncccsces coces 10.00 
Mrs. E. B. Dietrick cccce O0esseccesscoses vooee 64.088 
8S. E. M. Kingsbury....... PPYTTTTIT TTT TTT ee 1.00 
M. Angelo Foster.......-+++eee0-.00- eocccces 1.00 
Bo C. BAORAGEISRs oc ccccccccccescccccccccccccs 1.00 
Josephine Hicks. .....--ccccecceccecvceeeenee 1.00 

DORA ccccccccccscccesovcccccccccsoccsees $218.38 


N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 











DONATIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS TO AUG. 1, 1890. 
OO. W. Bistwell.ccoccceccccccccccccccces $4.00 
MeO. GB. Toe SOPOC ccc ccccccccscccccces 1.00 
Mrs. E. B. Dietrick...........eseeeeess 100 
Mrs. Bessie LocKWOOd........+seee0ee. 1.00 

OED ov oxcnciesacisessreineces oeee+S7.00 


FRANCIs J. GARRISON, 
Treasurer of both Associations. 

—_——————+o o-— 

Mrs. Anna M. B. Ellis, of this city, bet- 

ter known, perhaps, in journalistic circles 

as ‘*Max Eliot,” has lately returned from 

a three months’ sojourn in England, where 

she received many courtesies from English 
artists and literary people. 














Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


| Miss Allen, at the Massachusetts W. 5S 


ensininace sie euiatetcs cn 1890. 


HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


| 
| 
| 
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“O for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of 


the Putnam Horseshée Nail, or he m sight 


have been satisfied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wing: \ 


CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
ee 
Chicago, lil. 


—_ 





HORSE’S FEET ? 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, 


Mo. Providence, R. J. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 


moment to have him lamed by a Split 


Nail which has penetrated the wall of 


the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 


since the introduction of 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


cold rolled and cut nails. a 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 


Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of woman suffrage tracts | 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid | 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN'S | 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 





‘Why, now I cannot get enough to eat,” 
says one lady who formerly had no appe- 
tite, but took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 











Wanted, Housekeeper.—An American woman 
as housekeeper, to do all the work for a family of 
two in a pleasant town forty miles from Boston. 
Good wages and permanent situation. The best of 
references given and required. Address Mary F. 
Hudson, No. 64 Main St , Amesbury, Mass. 





Wanted.—By a young lady, a position in a fam- 
ily as companion. Reference given. Address 
Room D, Court House, Court Square, Boston. 





Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cause, are invited to call upon 
A. head- 
quarters, | 3 Park Stree et, Boston. 

To Let.—On reasonable terms, in a suburban 
city, a New Store, 50 by 20 feet. Plate-glass front; 
well lighted at back; location admirably titted for 
a first-class millinery and dress-making establish 
ment. Additional work rooms can be furnished 
if desired. For terms, etc, address A. B., at 
Woman’ 's JK JOURNAL Office. 


Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG. 
Ist who will give away 5 to 100 ‘Sample Copies” 
of THE WITNESS to Suffragists. THE WITNESS, 
Frankfort, Ky. 








Reader.—A young lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is no longer at 24 Union Square, as formerly. 
The Bureau has concentrated its work at No. 4 
East 42d Street. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. S. desirin 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mags. 
E. 8. Hi: ATCH, Mi unager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


WOMAN: 








Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
l2mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only 31.00, postpaid. on 
w.& B. JON ES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y 


STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PrRIcEs, FREE. 
Orders for rare books promptly filled. 











| Published in 


EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “ii bartnoutn St. Boston” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR. 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. Gnanvens, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, Dei C, RICH. 

This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 








Massachusetts—Plymouth. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. lat, 
1890. Mra. KNApr, Principal. HENRY BARNET 
LEARNED, @ Harvard man, and son of Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an accomplished teacher, 
is Head Master. 





WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
ares for College, Scientific school, business and 
life. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed school for gir!s; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildings large and weli-apponted; stu- 
deuts’ rooms separate; gymnasium well equipped; 
library large and well selected; course of study, col- 
lege preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
advantages in mute, art and science. For particulars 
address ILLARD, A. M., Principal, West 
Bridgewater, Rut, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOGL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 

No. 259 Boylston Street. 
HOUSEKEEPE Wanted.— —An eficient one, with a 
daughter to educate, may find a zood 


position at Semivary, Mt. Carroll, //l. Write, with ref. 














NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 


4 East 42d Street, 
FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 
The New Yor - Lady Guides Provided at 
Lap! cs QUIDE short notice. 
Crarenon Shopping Orders promptly 
“ executed. 
Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
a Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 
Strangers met on arrival at 
Station, if desired 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


References Unexceptionable. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


the Home, Purity, 
An eight 








the interest of 
Woman, and ker right to the franchise. 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 





C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch St., Boston. 
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